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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Fditor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return 7/ unsuitable. Jn case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible jor AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
aadress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


MR. AUSTEN ... . 
CHAMBERLAIN’S BUDGET. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer thoroughly deserves 
the congratulations which were extended to him on 
Tuesday night in the House of Commons by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Ritchie. He was placed 
in a difficult and embarrassing position. It is at any 

time an ordeal to have to stand up in the House of Commons 

and make a first Budget speech. The position is one of the 
most onerous in His Majesty’s Government. The Budget speech 
is one of the events of the year, and no Chancelljor of the 

I-xchequer could get up in the House of Commons and make it 

without thinking of the great men who had gone before. To say 

nothing of the eloquent orations which Mr. Gladstone used to 
celiver on similar occasions—and the Budget speeches were 
the ablest placed to his account—there were either in 
the House or out of it waiting to criticise the proposals 
no fewer than four ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
namely, Lord Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Michael 

Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Ritchie, all of them eminent as financial 

authorities. Even in those happy times when there is a 

surplus to dispose of the task of a Finaticial Minister making 

his first effort under the eye ot so many expert critics is a 

difficult one, but it was much moreso when Mr. Austen Chamber- 

iain had to face a deficit of £5,600,000. He knew beforehand 
that no proposal in the way of new taxation could under any 
possibilities be popular. The country has not yet recovered 
from the burden ot the South African War. It is admitted on 
all sides that expenditure has risen, if not to the point of 
extravagance, at least so far that it has become a serious burden 
tothe taxpayer. Further, those who are engaged in trade are at 
the present moment dissatisfied. They complain not only that its 
volume has decieased, but that the excessive competition of foreign 
countries has caused a great shrinkage in the margin of profit. 

These are conditions that render new taxation exceediagly 

unpopular, and it must have required a considerable amount of 

courage to enable Mr. Austen Chamberlain to stand up in 
the House of Commons and unfold the plans which he has 
formed for the coming year. 

To look more closely into the figures with which Mr. 

Chamberlain had to deal is to realise still more vividly what 

his difficulties were. There have been during the past “year a 
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shrinkage of trade, a lessening of employment, and a fall in 
wages, which have made their effects felt in the Exchequer. 
And deficits occurred where we are least given to expect them. 
Wine, beer, and spirits used to offer an apparently unlimited 
field for raising taxation, but they have all shown a diminution 
during 1903. As far as we can judge from figures, the English 
nation has ceased to care as much for foreign wines as it did. It does 
not consume so much whisky and brandy, and the usual*quantity 
of beer was not drunk last summer—a fact due in patg to the 
inclemency of the season, in part to the fall ot wages. Thus it was 
hopeless to attempt to find the requisite funds in this direction. 
In South Africa there has been a great depression, which has 
made itself felt on our Stock Exchange, and the consequence was 
a falling off in the revenue for stamps. The amount of the death 
duties is always a matter of chance. If one or two millionaires 
happen to drop off they rise, and they fall if the obituary for the 
year does not include many of the very rich. Last year showed 
a drop of £300,000. Then in regard to expenditure, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer disclaimed any responsibility. He 
came into office on October 31st, when everything was _practi- 
cally settled, and had no command over the Somaliland 
expedition and other acts that caused expenditure, which 
included £700,000 paid for the purchase of the Chilian ships. 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, then, are very simple. ‘There is 
first a penny on the income-tax, which appears to be the resource 
of every new Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whichever side of 
politics he may belong. It is not a just tax at the best, and was 
originally intended exclusively as a war tax. Those who pay it 
at the present monient have a special ground ot complaint, 
because they are scarcely done with paying a preponderant share 
in the expenses connected with our war in South Africa. More- 
over, they form but a small section of the community when 
all is said and done, and to a large extent those who pay 
income-tax are professional people, who are, so to speak, the 
brains of the country, and who can ill-aflord to pay the extra 
amount demanded from them. All that the income-tax has in its 
favour is that it is easily levied, and that the returns from it can be 
calculated toa nicety. No doubt the impost will be paid without 
any such agitation as, for instance, that which compelled Mr. Lowe 
to withdraw his proposal to tax lucifer matches, or that of Sir 
Michael! Hicks-Beach to place an extra duty on small cheques. 
The income-tax payers are not in a position to combine, and we 
may therefore assume that this new call upon them will be 
replied to with not more than the casual grumble, which is the 
right of every Englishman. 

We know of no Government that has been directly censured 
for increasing the income-tax, and, therefore, from a political 
point of view, what we have to examine are the proposals ot 
indirect taxation. ‘These are two in number. Mr. Chamberlain 
has increased the duty on tobacco to an extent that he 
hopes will yield him an additional £550,000. We do not 
think that very serious objection will be taken to this. 
He has arranged the duties so as to make them fall as 
far as possible on the cigars and cigarettes imported into this 
country, and, at any rate, tobacco is a luxury of such doubttul 
value to the community that we question if any outcry will 
be raised against the enhanced price which must necessarily 
follow the raising of the duty. It is otherwise with tea. 
Our forefathers used to inveigh against tea as a_ sloppy 
and innutritious beverage that conferred no benefit on those 
who partook of it, and every attempt was made to discourage 
the drinking of tea. But since then it has become in every 
household almost as much a necessity as bread. Poor people 
are in the habit of having tea two, or even three, times a 
day. It cannot be expected, therefore, that this tax, to put it 
mildly, will add to the popularity of the Government, though its 
justice as affecting all classes of the community is at least 
deiensible. But there are still among us many who hold the 
tradition of a free breakfast-table, and to them the proposal 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be thoroughly 
distasteful. Under the circumstances, then, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Chamberlain has done well. He has had the courage to 
maintain the sinking fund; he has been led astray by none of 
the idle and fanciful proposals of new taxations which have been 
floating about for some time past; and he has boldly adjusted 
the taxation so that the whole country will have to bear a share. 
It was believed before his speech was made that the destiny ot 
the Government hung upon his proposals, but before he was done 
speaking, the idea, like the ghosts in ** Macbeth,” had made itself 
into thin air, into which it vanished. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Winifred 
() Paget, daughter of the late Lord Alexander Paget, son 
ot the second Marquess of Anglesey. Miss Paget is to be 
married to-day (Saturday, April 23rd) to Viscount Ingestre, 
son of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
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INCE the mourning period for the late Qrieen Victoria 
finished, our Royal Family has shown an admirable 
desire to visit personally the various Courts of Europe. 
This week King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra 
are returning from Denmark, and the Prince and 

Princess of Wales have started for Vienna and Stuttgart. 
On these occasions they perform more than a_ social duty. 
The King’s influence has invariably been exerted in the 
cause of peace, and recent events have shown that it has 
not been unfruitful. As long as King Edward VII. is on the 
throne of England, it may be taken for granted that any dispute 
which may arise will certainly not be due to the Sovereign. In 
every way possible to one in his exalted position he has endea- 
voured to promote the cause of peace, and it is pleasant 
to believe that the Prince of Wales is following so excellent 
an example. 


On Monday night Mr. Arnold-Forster casually made the 
announcement that the Somaliland operations were to be discon- 
tinued. Perhaps it would be more correct to say they have 
fizzled out. ‘The Mad Mullah has escaped,” said the Minister 
for War, ‘‘into Italian territory. He has sustained much loss in 
men and animals, his force has been driven out of the Pro- 
tectorate, and he is left without followers.” It is a very curious 
ending to operations that have been going on for the last three 
years, but, on the other hand, it seems to have been a great 
waste of money to keep a field force out there to do nothing but 
beat the air. Our little wars are necessary, but one can scarcely 
call them glorious. And it must also be admitted that they are 
somewhat expensive. Mr. Arnold-Forster estimated the expen- 
diture during the present year at not more than fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds, but it must amount to a considerable sum if 
calculated from the beginning of the war. On the whole the 
announcement made by the War Minister has been received 
with a sense of relief. 


Exactly a month after the sad accident by which it was sunk 
the submarine Ar has been raised and Christian burial accorded 
to the bodies of the crew found in it. Lord Selborne gave what 
is probably a perfectly accurate explanation of how the accident 
occurred. The young officer in command was ordered to look 
out for a cruiser called the Juno and to torpedo her if he could. 
He was probably too eagerly occupied with the optical tube in 
the conning-tower watching the object of his attack. Lord 
Selborne’s words from this point cannot be improved upon. 
When the young officer saw the bows of a great ship looming 
into his range of vision ‘‘he rapidly turned his tube in that 
direction, he sees the ship is right on top of them, and, instan- 
taneously, without a moment’s hesitation, he does the only thing 
that remains open to him—he makes his submarine dive.” But 
he was just too late. Lord Selborne, giving the opinion of 
experts, calculates that there was just three seconds between the 
submarine and safety. Three seconds more would have taken 
the submarine under the ship. It was a sad event, and yet there 
is some consolation in reflecting that the only offence with 
which the young officer can be charged was excess of zeal. His 
failing certainly leaned to the right side. 


In the middle of last week a dramatic event occurred that 
broke the monotonous reticence characteristic of the present 
war. On Thursday it was announced from St. Petersburg that 
the battle-ship Petropavlovsk had struck a mine which exploded 
and destroyed her, causing the loss of all but a few survivors of 
the crew. The others, among whom was included Admiral 
Makaroff, the distinguished naval officer who was in command 
of the Russian fleet in Far Eastern waters, were either killed by 
the explosion or drowned. From the Russian account the cause 
of this catastrophe was left in doubt, some correspondents 
attributing it to the mines of the Navy waich suffered, others 
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hinting that it must be due to submarines, while the shrewder 
guessed that it must have been a device of the enemy. The 
last surmise proved to be the correct one. 


When Admiral Togo sent in his report the explanation 
of the catastrophe became simple. On the previous night, 
aided by darkness and fog, the Japanese had very daringly sent 
out a torpedo-boat, and laid the mine in full view of the Russian 
search-lights. Next morning they tempted Admiral Makaroff, 
whom they knew to be a very bold and daring officer, out 
of the harbour by showing a weak squadron, the idea being that 
Admiral Togo should, when the Russians were at sea, arrive 
with the rest of the fleet and cut them off. However, Admiral 
Makaroff discovered the ruse, and hastily beat a retreat to Port 
Arthur, but in entering his ship struck the mine, with the result 
that we havenoted. ‘The incident proved once more the boldness 
and activity and enterprise of the Japanese. They are conducting 
this war with a spirit and energy that must reassure those of 
their friends who had dark forebodings at their courage in 
tackling the white Colossus of the North. Russia, so far, 
has lost every point in the game. 


One of the most interesting events of the moment is the 
fact that the Russian Government have informed the Powers that 
they will treat as spies any persons found using wireless tele- 
graphy at the seat of war. Naturally enough this has aroused 
the indignation of our contemporary, the Times, which alone has 
a ship in Eastern waters fitted out with the new apparatus. 
According to the correspondent the Haimun has never yet 
sailed in Russian waters. Messages from her have been sent from 
the high seas or from neutral waters. No information whateve1 
has been sent to the Japanese, and even the messages home 
have been veiled by a code. Under these circumstances it does 
not seem in accord with the usage of nations that Russia should 
treat a newspaper correspondent as a spy, unless that corre- 
spondent were found in Russian waters and in the act of giving 
information to Russia’s opponent. 


The case is one that demands the interference of the 
Powers. No doubt, as the Russians say, wireless telegraphy 
is a new device to use in time of war, and it may on some 
future occasion be found necessary to draw up rul:s for the 
guidance of those who make use of it ; but in the present instance 
it would be a very high-handed act to lay hands upon the vessel 
of a neutral Power in neutral waters; and as to treating the 
correspondent of a foreign paper as a spy, which means in 
plain English shooting him, that would be an exercise of 
autocracy that would not be tolerated out of Russia. The 
Government of the Czar did no good to its own cise by expelling 
a previous correspondent {rom Moscow, and a great mistake will 
be made if that ill-considered step be repeated on this occasion. 
According to International law a spy is one who enters the terri- 
tory of a belligerent in disguise and collects information for the 
use of the enemy. By departing from the procedure founded 
upon this definition Russia would place herself out of the pale ot! 
civilised nations. 


A TRIOLET. 
The wind is moaning soft and mild, 
Then breaking out in boisterous anger, 
Now calming, as if reconciled. 
The wind is moaning soft and mild, 
The trees have ceased their tossing wild, 
For, still in peaceful calm and languor, 
The wind is moaning soft and mild, 
Then breaking out in boisterous anger. 


April 1gth was celebrated in the usual manner, and the 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield was shown to be as green as 
ever. In fact, some of the newspapers stopped little short this 
side of idolatry. This is the way in which one of them speaks 
of the day of Lord Beaconsfield’s death: «As the sun seemed 
to have abandoned his way in the heavens, so it seemed to many 
of Disraeli’s followers that all the light of all their day had faded 
with the eclipse of that brilliant, magnificent, and compelling 
personality.” We cannot but regret that this rhodomontade 
should be written about a great statesman whose faults and 
failings were innumerable, though they were more than atoned 
for by his virtues. Events have proved that in foresight Lord 
Beaconsfield was beyond his time, and yet how little he knew of 
what was about to occur in his favourite sphere—that of foreign 
policy. There is not a sentence in all his speeches or writings 
to intimate his conception that his great dream of a triumphant 
Orient was likely to be fulfilled in China or Japan. In one of his 
novels, ** Tancred,” if we mistake not, it is suggested that the 
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late Queen’s Government should have been transferred to India, 
and these islands relegated to a subsidiary place. Of course, 
that was only one of the daring speculations of which his mind 
was so fruitful, but at the same time it showed the direction in 
which his thoughts were moving. 


There is little news of the land operations from the seat of 
war, wherever, indeed, that exact spot may be, but if it be at all 
true, and probabilities point to the accuracy of the account, that 
the ice has weakened fast on Lake Baikal, and that the railway 
round the shores of the lake cannot be completed before 
September, the estimate of the Russians that the war will be 
concluded—in Russia’s favour, of course—-during that month 
must surely be regarded as sanguine in the extreme. ‘The rate 
of reported despatch of troops into Manchuria is quite in excess 
of all that experience has hitherto proved to be possible over a 
single line of railway, and it is to be feared that the stories told 
of the terrible sufferings and decimation of the transport animals 
in Siberia are only too likely to be correct. When the curtain 
is ultimately raised on the scenes of that tremendous work of 
transport it is probable that the drama will appear cruelly tragic. 


Dr. Samuel Smiles, the author of ‘ Self-Help” and a great 
many biographies which had the same underlying mottf, died on 
Saturday in London in his ninety-second year. His books have 
gone somewhat out of fashion with the present generation, and the 
ideals set forth in them are not so much valued as they were 
in the early days of Queen Victoria. Dr. Smiles might be 
described as the troubadour of the modern adventurer who 
started life with half-a-crown in his pocket, and, by assiduous 
industry and frugality, ended with a fortune. They used to call 
this success, but the youth of to-day takes a broader view of 
what life has to offer him, and wants something richer and finer 
than can be measured in pounds, shillings, and pence. The life 
of Dr. Smiles himself is one that illustrated his own doctrine. 
Many years ago he told the present writer of the early struggles 
that he had in literature, and even at an age which some would 
call old he was accustomed to have his manuscripts returned. 
Yet eventually he did get them taken to some purpose, and in 
his way was one of the most successful authors of his time. In 
private life he was a kindly, helpful man, and with a little more 
width of view, it is quite possible that he would have beena 
writer of the very highest rank. 


Another very old and distinguished man passed away on 
Monaay in the person of Sir Henry Thompson, the well-known 
and highly distinguished surgeon. He was natich more than a 
great man in his profession, and has been very fairly described 
as an artist, novelist, gastronome, entertainer, social reformer, 
art collector, and automobilist. Even this list does not exhaust 
the activity of one of the most brilliant and versatile men of our 
time. His interests branched out on every side, and his life 
must be described as having been a very full one. It would be 
difficult within the compass of a short note to recount all his 
achievements. The one that brought him most particularly 
into notice was the operation he performed on the King of the 
Belgians, for which he received a fee of £3,000. But his most 
notable experience of generosity occurred when a grateful patient 
left him by will the sum of £70,000. With him there has ended 
a busy, active, and, as far as can be judged, an entirely happy 
life. y 

Mr. Warner and his men have returned from the Antipodes 
to the tune of ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes.” They 
had a very hearty reception, and have won for themselves great 
honour and renown by the deeds of derring-do they have 
accomplished with bat and ball. In order to show their 
appreciation of their merits the other cricketers have got up 
a match, and Warner’s team against the Rest of England will 
be one of the early attractions of the coming season. Already 
the pundits of the game are arranging teams on paper, and 
it is a singular tribute to the playing strength of England that 
it is found easily possible to draw up several lists quite com- 
parable in strength to that which is captained by Mr. Warner. 
By the time our next issue comes out the cricket season will 
have commenced, and the way will be clear for the decision 
of this interesting match. 


Kent has followed the example of Surrey in the way of 
having a photographic survey of the county made. <A society 
has been formed for the purpose, and it will proceed tochronicle, 
by means of the camera, all the present-day characteristics of 
the county, such as houses, people, costumes, and, in a word, all 
objects of literary; scientific, or archaeological interest. Such a 
record will be of the greatest use to the historian of the future ; 
indeed, the society will be doing for the county what we for 
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years have been doing for the country at large. Anyons, say, in 
the year 2004, wishing to study the social life of Enyland in 
1904, will find material in our pages that could not be found any- 
where for 1804. The Kentish photographers have very wisely 
resolved to deposit their chronicles in the museums o Maid- 
stone and one or two other towns for reference. They will 
be invaluable a few years hence, and it is to be hoped that 
other counties will not be slow to follow so exceli at an 
example. 


It is not without reason that newspaper correspondent have 
been complaining that there is, so to speak, too much com{ ort in 
some of the modern corridor trains. We quite admit that ti.e old 
foot- warmer was nota satisfactory means of heating a carriage. In 
fact, it was almost impossible to derive any warmth from it. But, 
on the other hand, the modern corridor heated with pipes often 
becomes oppressively hot, without any proper means of regula- 
tion. Even when there is a regulator, the different people in the 
same compartment do not always agree about the temperature. 
Surely it would not be a difficult matter to have a small ther- 
mometer hung in every carriage, and to keep it at what is 
recognised to be a comfortable and healthy condition. Even in 
the sleeping compartments, speaking from personal experience, 
we have felt nearly smothered on a cold winter night, without 
any possibility of reducing the temperature without letting in a 
gust of cold air. One would think that, even as a matter of 
expense, the railway companies would find it to their advantage 
to moderate their ideas. Of the two evils excessive heat is 
almost as uncomfortable as, and it is certainly more dangerous 
than, excessive cold. 

THE MAGPIES. 
“a Pdgue fleurie 
Les wufs sont sous la pie.”—Old Proverb. 
On yonder ashtree’s barren crest 
There swings a bramble against the blue: 
The magpie’s on her ragged nest, 
Built with a hole she watches through. 


The father-magpie is far a-field ; 
Hop, hop, hop, as he follows the plough 
IIe pecks the food the furrows yield: 
Grain and maggot and worm enow. 


IIe knows the thymy upland track 
Where Tamsin feeds her flocks in peace ; 
And, perched upon the wether’s back, 
Chatters and battens among the fleece. 


Although he leads a farmer’s life, 
Fantastic, elegant, and gay, 
He flutters, he and his dainty wife, 
Dressed so dandy for everyday. 
“Two, joy; one, sorrow!”’ sing the hinds. 
Nay, sprites of glib and mocking glee, 
The magpies laughing in the winds 
Are each and ever a joy to ine! 
MARY DUCLAUX. 


In connection with the correspondence about plovers’ eggs 
which has been going on in our columns, a question asked by 
Mr. Scott Montagu in the House of Commons and answered by 
Mr. Akers Douglas is worth attention. Mr. Scott Montagu 
asked if the Home Secretary knew that several dead green 
plovers were offered for sale in Leadenhall Market at the same 
time as their eggs. The answer was to the effect that there was 
no evidence of any plover recently killed in England having been 
sold in Leadenhall Market, and that the plovers which have 
been sold there are frozen. It is not a very satisfactory answer, 
and, in fact, is the one that was to be expected. It is open to 
any poulterer to say when a bird out of season is found on his 
premises that it was frozen, but there is a shrewd suspicion that 
many of the so-called Russian partridges are taken from English 
estates, and that other frozen birds never were on board a ship. 
At any rate, the sale of eggs is open and unconcealed, and surely 
ought to bring somebody within the operation of the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts. 


With a single exception, every prospect is favourable for 
the angling season lately commenced. The salmon, in consequence 
of the splendid flow of water in the rivers last year and through- 
out the winter, have run up in greater numbers than for many 
past seasons, and though the effect of this, in the increase of ova 
deposited on the spawning beds, cannot be fully developed for 
several years, the fine run of spring fish has already given good 
sport. Trout streams also cannot fail to have been assisted by 
such a thorough wash out and clean up, and the excellent supply 
of water in them is all in favour of fish and fishermen. At the 
same time, bad news comes trom the fishing-tackle makers as to 
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the seascn’s supply of gut. The crop of this product so indis- 
pensable for the angler, is reported to be of very poor quality, so 
that those who take their stand on never employing any but the 
gut of the year, will find that they will have to pay heavily, and 
even then will not get the casts up to a good standard. Salmon 
gut anc the fine gut needed for dry-fly work is always very 
variable in quality. A thorough soaking of last year’s old casts 
is likely to make them as good as any that can be bought this 
year, t ovided they have been properly put away for the winter. 


Ox April 26th a memorial window to the late Mr. Blackmore, 
the nvvelist, is to be unveiled in Exeter Cathedral. The person 
who v ill formally withdraw the veil is Mr. Eden Phillpotts. It 
is em ently fitting that such a window to the greatest novelist 
of Devon should be placed in the cathedral of Devon's capital, 
and no less fitting that its public inauguration should be done by 
the hand of one to whom so great a portion of Blackmore’s 
inspiration has been bequeathed. To whatever degree the 
Doone legend, as given by Mr. Blackmore, has its foundation 
in fact, there can be no question but that he has presented, with 
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equal truth and charm, the peculiar attraction and beauty of his 
well-beloved Exmoor, and caused them to be appreciated both 
by those to whom the scenes are familiar, and also by those who 
have never had the fortune to visit them, more justly and more 
highly than if ** Lorna Doone” had not been written. 


Until the recent publication of the report of the United 
States Consul at Kharbin (or Harbin), it is likely that few people 
outside of Russia in the Far East (except Germans, who are 
reported to have benefited commercially far more than any other 
outside nation by Russia’s Manchurian aggression) had any just 
notion of the size, importance, and potential opulence of that 
city. It is somewhat surprising to the preconceived ideas of 
most of us to be toid that it is the capital and centre of a district 
immensely rich both in agricultural produce and mineral wealth. 
The exploitation of these resources seems to be mainly in the 
hands of the Siberian Jews and the Chinese, but the Germans 
are reaping a harvest. The corn-growing capacity and general 
richness of the district should be of no little value to the Russians 
for the supply of their army in the East. 


4A RED-POLLED ABERDEEN-ANGUS FOLD 


T is not often 
that we have 
the pleasure 
of showing 
photographs 

of cattle taken in 
snow, but the 
rarity of the 
occurrence renders 
it all the more 
interesting. Our 
readers, we fancy, 
will be quick 
enough to see that 
the scenery well 
accords with the 
wild weather. 
Several of the pic- 
tures help to give 
an idea of the 
Highland hills 
which — surround 
the homestead of 
Ballintuim. We 
ought to say that 


it is situated in C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. A WILD 


Strathardle, in the 

parish of Kirkmichael, in the north-east of Perthshire. 
Through the strath or dale, as it would be called in the 
North of England, the pretty little Ardle, which is in the 
watershed of the Tay, wimples its way to the sea. The village 
of Ballintuim, which boasts of a post and a telegraph office 
and a public school, is nine miles from the railway station and 





market town of 
Blairgowrie. Long 
ago, in the days 
when caterans 
lifted cattle and 
“set the red cock 
crowing at 
NM té-n ig ht; 
Strathardle was 
famous for its 
“owsen,’ and, 
curiously enough, 
it had no reputa- 
tion for sheep. 
However, it pos- 
sesses an early 
soil and a_ better 
climate than many 
Highland — glens, 
and seems at an 
earlier period to 
have had a much 
larger population 
than it has to-day. 

The — Ballin- 
tuim herd of Red- 
poileid Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle was founded about thirteen years ago by the pur 
chase from the well-known Aberdeen-Angus breeder, Mr. George 
Wilken, Waterside of Forbes, of the young heiler Waterside 
Elena 2nd. Her dam, Waterside Elena, was champion heifer at 
Birmingham, and first-prize cow at the Highland Society's Show 
at Dundee, besides being first at the Royal Northern Agricultural 
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to get another strain of blood, 
and this was very happily 
secured by the acquisition from 
Mr. George bruce, T«chinsal, 
of a double Pride bu.: which 
was named Prince of the Roses, 
and to whose qualities more 
particularly as a sire of t¢males 
the merit of the herd 1s argely 
due. One or two subsequent 
purchases have been made— 
not requiring to be specially 
noticed—and a number cf the 
males have been © steered, 
and the bulls Aboyne and 
Prince of the Roses vere 
ultimately sent to the butcher. 
Prince of Strathardle, a son of 
Prince of the Roses, was 
used for some years so far as 
was possible without in-breed- 
ing, and was sold last year for 
service in a herd of Red-polled 
cattle in the Argentine Re- 
public. The herd now numbers 
about forty, and the extra- 
ordinary thing about it is that 
there has never been a black calf except the one Waterside 
Elena 2nd brought with her. She has bred very regularly, and 
has had some eight or nine red calves, but she is now in her 
fifteenth year, and it 
is not intended to breed 





C. hed, Wishaw, N.B. FOUR RED CALVES. Copyright 
Show at Aberdeen. Her sire, Paris, was one of Mr. McOmbie’s 
winning group at Paris in 1878, and was then in use in the 
Marquess of Huntly’s herd at Aboyne Castle. What led to 
the herd being started 


Was a notice of the 
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\boyne herd which 


from her longer. She 


appeared in a number will probably be 
of the North British allowed to live out 
Agriculturist in 1891, her days at Ballintuim 


and contained a refer- 
ence to the recent birth 
of a most promising 
red bull calf. At that 
time a brother of the 
owner of the present 
Ballintuim herd 
happened to be in this 





in peace. The Portle- 
then Jacobinas had 
somewhat blackish 
heads or faces, and 
their first calves took 
after them. The dark- 
ness in colour has now 
been entirely bred out 


country—he is settled of the females, but 
in’ Australia—and on some of the young 
reading this article bulls have tinal 
remarked that in to show a little of it. 
Australia they liked The females of the 
the Aberdeen - Angus herd are generally fine 
cattle, but that they massive cows and 
did not like the colour, heiters. The bulls are 
and he suggested that not so good, being 
it would be interesting a = “me inclined to be some- 
to see if it were 34), » * oy what coarse, and for 


possible to establish 
a red family of that 
breed, for which there 


C. Neid, Wishaw 


might probably be a market in Australia. 


visit was paid to Aberdeenshire to see 
that time the red bull calf had been 
however, at Aboyne of the red 
heifer belonging to Mr. Wilken, the 
visit to Aberdeenshire was extended 
to Waterside of Forbes, which resulted 
in the purchase of the heiter [lena and. 
It was not known to Mr. Wilken that 
the heifer was in calf, but this proved 
to be the case. This purchase was 
made in the summer of 1891. In the 
lollowing year she gave birth to a 
black calf, which gave rise at the time 
to the apprehension that she might 
never have red progeny. 

In 18G2 there was again a red bull 
calf in the Aboyne Castle herd, which 
was secured and named Aboyne. His 
dam was a Waterside Matilda and his 
sire a Pride of Aberdeen bull of the 
Marauess of Huntly’s own breeding. 
Having secured a red bull, the next 
step was to endeavour to get one or 
more females, and in 1894 there was 
obtained from Mr. Walker of Portlethen 
a red heifer, being one of his Jacobina 
family, and two vears afterwards 
another Jacobina heifer was purchased 
from him. 

With three breeding females and 
only one bull it soon became necessary 
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steered. 
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On learning, 
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some time the problem 
has been to secure 
first-class bulls) and 


introduce fresh blood into the herd, aud this has been difficult 


to do. 


Since the commencement of the present year a young 


bull of the proper colour, and very promising in other respects, 
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has lately een found inIreland gq 
and secured, and at present the <== 
prospects of permanently ‘ 
establishi.g the herd are excel- 
ient. A year ago when no 
young red bull or bull calf of 
sufficient quality could be found 
or heard of, a black Erica in- 
calf heif r, bred by Mr. Bolden 
of Pres‘on Bissett, was  pur- 
chased. After the birth of her 
calf sh: was served by what 
was cor sidered the best of the 
Ballintum bulls. If this ex- 
periment is unsuccessful in 
getting a red bull, probably a 
first-class black bull from 
Ballindalloch, or some other 
noted herd, will be purchased 
and used to serve two or three = : . 
heifers of the third or fourth 
veneration of the red cattle, in 
order to get a red bull in that 
way. This course will not need to be resorted to for a year or 
two, as the young Irish bull will be able to serve all the cows 
which are inbred to the present Ballintuim bulls. It may be 
observed that every animal in the herd is entered in the ** Polled 
Herd Book.” 

Such is the history of a very interesting and instruc- 
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tive experiment as far as it has gone. We have no great 
sympathy with the attempts periodically made to create new 
breeds of livestock by assiduous crossing. The general result 
is to produce a race of mongrels that are always liable to 
cast back to one or other of their ancestors; but here we have 
judicious selection applied to 
the natural offspring of a cer- 
tain breed, and no attempt to 
interfere with the natural 
features of the breed. 


ON THE 
GREEN. 


o ITAT is Harry Var- 
don doing just 
now, where is he, 

how is he, and 
can he play goll 
at all?” That 

is the kind of question, or list of 
questions, that is being asked pretty 
freely just at present; and it is 
worth while putting the questions 
on record, because so satisfactory an 
answer can be put on record also. 


Vardon is just now at the South C. Reid, Wishaw, NB. 


JOSEPH OF BALLINTUIM 


TWO PROMISING HEIFERS. 
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Herts Club again, at Totteridge. In fact, he is at home again, released from 
his fresh-air cure at Mundesley, and infinitely the better for his stay there. I 
the interval, between Mundesley and Totteridge, he paid a visit to his native 


Jersey, and there he did big things. This is an account of his work, from a 


Jersey paper: ** Playing in a four-ball match vest -rday, on the La Moye golt 
links, Harry Vardon broke the record, reducing his previous record of 75 to 
68. This was accomplished in x gale of wind, 
and some of the champion’s shots were mar 
vellous. qe went out in 34, and took the 
same number of strokes coming home. He got 


down in two at the third hole, and holed out 
the thirteenth in a similar number of strokes.’ 
A similar number of strokes to two is, no 
doubt, the Jersey way of saying two, bu 
perhaps brevity is not so much a point witl 
their scribes making comments as with their 
golfers making scores. Of this round of his, 
Vardon writes, ‘SI don’t believe I have ever 
played such golf !efore.” So this is all right, 
It was worth while putting all this into print for 
the sake of the encouragement it will give to one 
or two others who may have views about wrest 


ing the championship out of VarJon’s keeping. 


Sut one and all, rivals, or merely respectful 
admirers, will be delighted to hear that Vardoi 
is so well again. The news is very welcome. 
I hear definitely from Mr. Ryder Richard 
son, the secretary at Sandwich, that Mr, Travis 
the American, has entered his name both for 
the amateur and the open championship, so it 
is to be inferred that there is no doubt of his 
resolve to play. When talking, in last week’s 
notes, about the most excellent way in which 
the older golfers were playing up-—-Mr. Fer 
gusson, Mr. Blyth, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Maxwell, 
and so on, to say nothing of Mr. Ball, who 
is, L think, still the best of the lot of amateurs 
I might have said something about the play of 
one of the younger men, Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
Copyright at Aberdovey. Ile has been going round in 
nest to nothing and playing wonderfully well, 
Ile does play wonderfully well when he is in’ form, and just’ now hi 
is in the best of form, At last vear’s amateur championship he was dead 
out of form, A good many more of us besides Mr. Darwin resemble that 
‘little girl who had a little curl, right in the middle of her forehead.” Wher 


we are goo’, We are very, very goo 1; but when we are bad we are horrid. 
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I like Mr. Ilelm’s metaphor, in reviewing Mr. Haldane’s latest 
metaphysical publication, which is practically the Gifford Lectures done 
up in vilume form. The book is called ‘‘ Up the Blind Alley,” which has a 
suggestion of the unplayable bunker to start with. Mr. Helm catches on to 
the suggestion ably, and practically likens Mr. Haldane to a metaphysical 
Mr. ‘* Ted” Blackwell. He says that Mr. Haldane uses his metaphysical 
driver with such effect now and then that the uninitiated cannot follow the 
flight of the ball. ‘his is just how it is with Mr. Blackwell’s drives now and 
then—the ball starts so fast that the eye cannot catch it. But he generally 
holes out somewhere in the end, which is not often the case with the meta- 
physical argument. ‘‘ Lost ball” is then more commonly the verdict, but 
not until after a great deal more than the statutory five minutes have been 
wasted in looking for it. It would be quite a good thing if they were to 
pass a rule forbidding the expenditure of more than a certain fixed time in a 
metaphysical search, 

This week Sussex settles its county championships, both the individual 
championship and the championship of the clubs within the county. The 
final settlement will not be complete even by the time that these remarks 
appear in print. Sussex, Yorkshire, and a few others that have county 
championships, seem to get a good deal of fun and interest out of them, so 
that it is a pity that more do not follow their example. Doubtless a want of 
organisation and enterprise is the reason that golf championships within 
counties are so few. Norfolk and Suffo!k have combined, and play a similar 
competition for what is called the Eastern Counties’ Cup. This year that 


SPRING IN 


T is springtime in the Alps. The mountain pastures are 
strewn with flowers, whitened with the poet’s daffodils, as 
if the snow from the highest peaks had crept down to the 
lower regionsand met the carpets of blue trom gentian and 
windflower. A warm fragrance is distilled in the fresh, 

life-giving air, and one forgets the sublime landscape amidst 
these pastures of blossom, and the searcher for wildings that 
are familiar in the garden at home is lost in wonder at the 
prodigality of favourites spread over rock and mead. One who 
loves the Alps, well writes that in the months of May and June 
the Alps of the Canton of Vaud become white again and as if 
covered with snow, as the photographs taken by Major Mackenzie 
and sent by M. Correvon of Floraire, Geneva, suggest. Seen from 
Lausanne or Mcntreux the pastures of the Dent de Jaman, of 
Les \vants, and ot the neighbourhood, are as white as the snow- 


Major Mackenzie. 
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PASTURES OF “PHEASANT’S EYE” 
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cup is to be played for, according to present arrangement, on May 28th. As 
May 28th is also the date of the International amateur match at Sandwich, 
it looks either as if the coincidence had been overlooked, or else that the 
wise men of the Eastern Counties do not think that International players are 
likely to appear among their cup competitors. But, at all events, some who 
are in for the amateur championship might wish to play, but how could that 
be done ‘‘ without pressing,” seeing that the cup is competed fir in Suffolk 
on a Saturday, and the amateur championship first’ round i: likely to 
begin on Monday at Sandwich? The distance is not great from Kent to 
Suffolk, it is true, but there is no straight course, and probabiy the best 
approach is by way of London. Still, there are so many comp2:titions of 
interest in the spring of the year in these latter days that it .s perhaps 
impossible to pre-ent dates clashing. The spring, moreover, is t' ¢ time of 
year indicated, almost of necessity, for these big competitions. I the high 
summer courses are not at their best, it is often too hot for golf ple ying with 
comfort, and there is a variety of other entertainment. Autumn used, of old, 
to be the time of year for championships, but the length of an autu.an day is 
wholly insufficient for the playing off of competitions that have so long a list 
of entry as we find in these times when golf has become the game of the 
people. The arena of the Sussex championship ts Lewes this vear, where the 
course is up high above the town on what seem, as one crawls painfully heaven- 
ward on a hot day, to be rather ironically called the Downs. It is one of the 
few chalk courses where ‘*‘ little master worm ” dogs not run riot and leave his 
casts behind him in distressing numbers. [foRACE HUTCHINSON. 


THE ALPS: 


covered summits. It is a wave of white that, beginning in the 
lowlands, creeps up slowly but regularly to the highest regions, 
only dying out in July on the uppermost pastures at an elevation of 
4,oo0oft. Travellersin the Alps and the neighbourhood of Geneva 
should seek the alpine gardenof M.Correvon at Floraire,and learn 
from this interesting teacher something of the flower lifethat begems 
the mountain-sides and meadows. ‘The photographs were taken 
in the pastures of Chateau d’Oex, in the Pays d’Enhaut above 
Aigle and Le Sépey, but these whitened slopes are rarely seen by 
the ordinary tourist who travels to Switzerland in the summer 
and autumn, when the flowers are dying and the soberer cojours 
of the later year settle over the sunny slopes and valleys. A 
spot loved by good gardeners is the Rochers de Naye. Here, at an 
altitude of 6,oooft. above the sea level, one is in the region of true 
alpine vegetation. One who knows the Alps well, and the flowers 
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that are native there, writes that it is 
at this altitude and just over the 
north-eastern end of the Lake of 
Geneva that a good proportion of the 
vegetation proper to the elevation may 
be studied and enjoyed. Close to the 
terminus of the local branch of the 
little Alpine railway are two great 
slopes ‘acing appropriately north and 
south. 

It is strange to see how abso- 
lutely different is the vegetation on: 
the tvo exposures. The northward; 
slope, grassy towards the valley 
bottom, but rocky above, and crowned: 
with massive, heights of limestone, 
standing up whitened and weather-} 
worn, looks at a distance as_ if} 
it were bare of vegetation. But! 
at the foot of these crags, among , 
the piles of broken rock, and in the 
steep slopes of rock and grass clos@ 
by, is a happy wandering ground: 
for anyone who has a little knowledge 
of, and a great love for, mountain’ 
plants, while the rifts and fissures of 
the giant upper rocks are like the 
most perfectly-planted alpine garden. 
This whole region is indeed an excellent 
lesson in good rock gardening. Where 
a rocky mass has little rounded pits, 
there the soil gathers and makes the 
home of some neat little silvery saxifrage, or of a tuft of S. 
oppositifolia, here excessively minute in size. A thousand 
feet lower, the same plant is of normal size. What a field for 
study are these alpine valleys and meads! 

The air is full of sounds, it may be of some stream dancing 
over rock and boulder, and brushing shrub and flower, as it cheer- 
fully flows on its merry way. But it is the flowers that we seek 


Major Mackenzie, 


A BOOK OF 


ERHAPS an objection will be raised at first sight to 

the publication of New Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 2 vols. 

(Lane), because so much of the sage’s correspondence 

has been published during the quarter of a century that 

has elapsed since his death. But that is a somewhat 
superficial view to take. Nearly all that Carlyle wrote was 
interesting, and the interest has been clarified and refined by the 
lapse of time. Very few books have been so misunderstood and 
so much undervalued as the biography written by Froude. It 
happened to have a number of mistakes in it which were 
intrinsically of no great importance, and could easily have 
been rectified in subsequent editions, and Froude, adopting 
the theory of biography which had been laid down by 
Carlyle himself, made, as it were, a nude study of his 
hero, showing him not draped and conventionalised, as is too 
much the case with heroes, but naturally, and with his blemishes 
as apparent as his virtues. Carlyle had a keen appreciation of 
the weak spot in other men whom he came across, and a caustic, 
forcible method of giving expression to his views; and this faculty 
Froude seemed to delight in, or, at any rate, he did not edit the 
references to contemporaries and others out of his volumes. 
Lastly, the philosopher left behind him kith and kin who seemed 
to preserve the family quality of pugnacity to an unusual degree. 
In consequence, there has not been a time since the old man was 
laid to sleep in Ecclefechan Churchyard when one or another 
has not been squabbling about his bones. Yet we doubt 
whether they succeeded in raising more than a tempest in a tea- 
cup. Thenumber of people “ who once saw Shelley plain,” or, in 
other words, knew Carlyle personally, is now rapidly diminishing, 
and we can scarcely believe that the younger branches of his 
kindred will keep up the bitter feud. At any rate, whether they 
do so or not, the great public which stands outside these circles 
has not been, and is never likely to be, very keenly interested in 
what is neither more nor less than a family squabble. The 
unfortunate thing is that many literary people have been affected 
by it, and have talked in wild and random words about Froude’s 
biography, with the result that they have built a wall of prejudice 
around it. It is very surprising indeed to notice what a revela- 
tion this book is toanyone who has been persuaded into a perusal, 
and who has previously held the common prejudice. There is 
no record of a life in English literature exactly of the same kind, 
no chronicle that we know of, at any rate, that gives so much of 
the spiritual struggle of man. It is safe to add that the 
general conception of Carlyle’s life and character is a very 
false one. Carlyle undoubtedly was terribly in earnest, and 
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WHERE ALPINE FLOWERS GROW. Copyright 


in spring and summer and autumn in these mountain regions, 
and rejoice in their vigour and profusion, and the brilliancy of 
their colours. 

It may interest intending visitors to the Alps to know that 
an Alpine féte will take place on August 16th and 17th next at 
the Rocher de Naye, a lovely mountain place above the Lake 
of Geneva. It is under the direction of M. Correvon. 


THE WEEK. 


had not the sympathy which men of less intense mind had 
with the gaiety of a man like’ Charles Lamb, for instance, nor 
was his mind suited to take pride in the light and delicate, and 
often frivolous, arts that many men cultivate. But in compen- 
sation he appreciated as few did whatever was great in either 
life or literature, and the letters before us show that though the 
old eyes were very keen, they were also very kindly. His 
ordinary judgments about men and things were by no means 
those of a malignant or ill-conditioned observer. We take a few 
at random, and they are all good-natured. Of Mr. Cobden, for 
instance, he says: 

‘*T found, what all the world will find him, a most distinct, ingenuozs, 
energetic, well-conditioned man; very like getting through work; of which he 
has already done a good spell, and will yet have more to do,” 


Landseer was ‘‘a little painter, very good-humoured, anecdotic 
little creature.” The following about Ruskin is true, humorous, 
and charming: 

‘* Ruskin was here the other night; a bottle of beautiful soda-water— 
something like Razt of old times, only with an intellect of tenfold vivacity. 
He is very pleasant company now and then. A singular element—very 
curious to look upon—in the present puddle of the intellectual artistic 
so-called ‘ world’ in these parts at this date.” 


Even when there is a spice of malice it is malice without 
ill-nature, as, for instance, the description of Jowett : 

“* *Jowett’ has no charms for me; I saw Jowett twice over: a poor 
little good-humoured owlet of a body—‘ Oxford Liberal’ and very conscious 
of being so; not knowing right hand from left otherwise. Ach Gvtt.’ 


And if his anger does rise it is a righteous anger, as when 
he says of a once notorious Irishman : 

‘*In Dublin I saw O’Connell haranguing his beggarly squad in ‘Con- 
ciliation Hall,’ too; perhaps the /os¢ disgusting sight to me on that side 
of the water. He is sinking, however, I think; that is another good 
symptom.” 


But we think that Carlyle’s observation is never more clearly 
exhibited than it is when he describes an interview he had with 
the late Queen Victoria : 


‘The Queen came softly forward, a kindly little smile on her face ; 
gently shook hands with all three women, gently acknowledged with a no | 
the silent, deep bow of us male monsters ; and directly in her presence every- 
body was as if at ease again. She is a comely little lady, with a pair of 
kind clear and intelligent grey eyes; still looks plump and almost young 
(in spite of one broad wrinkle that shows in each cheek occasionally); has a 
fine soft low voice; soft indeed her whole manner is and melotiously 
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perfect ; it is impossible to imagine a foliter jittle woman. Nothing the 
least imperious; all gentle, all séceve-looking, unembarrassing, rather attractive 


even ; makes you feel too (if you have sense in you) that she is Queen. 
Afier a little word to each of us in succession as we stood—to me it was, 
‘Sorry you did not see my Daughter,’ Princess of Prussia (or ‘she sorry’ 
perhaps ?), which led us into Potsdam, Berlin, etc., for an instant or two; to 
Sir Charles Lyell I heard her say, ‘Gold in Sutherland,’ but quickly and 
delicately cut him short in responding ; to Browning, ‘ Are you writing any- 
thing ?’ (he has just been publishing the absurdest of things !); to Grote I 


did not hear what she said: but it was touch-and-go with everybody ; 
Majesty visibly zw//how? interest or nearly so of her ow.” 


It is very pleasantly written; still, where has the weakness 
of the society lady been touched with a needle so keen as in 
the phrase, ‘* Majesty visibly without interest or nearly so of her 
own”? It makes one long for a conversation with the man who 
could so write. 

Of the descriptions we quote this of Suffolk as being excellent : 


** That country is mow all golden with excellent wheat, plenty of green 
ianes, too, endless country roads and paths, with trees everywhere /raming 
the gold picture in luxuriant green: a country not unlike Scotland in its 
fruitfullest places, except that there are never mountains in the distance, and 
that the streams are few, and all sedgy, silent, and we must say rather zg/y.” 


Lord Beaconsfield he never succeeded in liking, and who- 
ever wishes to sce Carlyle in his worst possibie temper, ought to 
take a paragraph like the following : 


‘Do you read the Edinburgh Review? In the last number is a 
scourging article (of which [ read three pages to-day in the library) on 
Disraeli—by Wayward, Diamond cut diamond; Jew pull the Cirty ragged 
pate of Jew! I agree with Hayward, however, there is hardly an uglier 
phenomenon in these times than the political history of that uncircumcised (or 
circumcised) Adventurer—I saw nothing else in the RezZew; but had heard 
the review of A/:sor was one by Greg, a writing Hlodman of some name, once 
a cotton-spinner of ditto. George Cornewall Lewis, dullest of learned mortals, 
is now editor—more power to his elbow. I read hardly a page of any book 


or any pamphlet, but what turns on my own sad subject: I have enough of 
/ ¢ Dd 


dullness steadily awaiting me of its own accord there. I have mostly given 
up the Leader newspaper, it had got so utterly washy an? frothy; the 
/-xvaminer, which we get instead, is not a lively or inspired production, not it 
either! But one finds old Crawford, etc., in it; and one does not find August 
Comte, the spirit-rappers, Holyoake, and that sad efcefera. . . .” 


But this is not at all representative of the man. The 
judgments he passed on his contemporaries were, as a rule, 
kindly in the extreme, and of the most worthy one never by any 
chance finds him saying what is derogatory. At the same time, 
he was a man constitutionally made so that it was impossible for 
him to use the conventional and graceful nothings that pass 
current in society, and which, no doubt, render ordinary inter- 
course much more pleasant than it would be if everybody 
followed his example and spoke only the bare truth. He had, 
no doubt, a shrewd turn for satire. ‘‘ Far too sarcastic for so 
young a man,” was the verdict passed upon him by no un- 
charitable observer while still he was in the days of his youth. 
But even the worst of his jeremiads have to be taken with a 
grain of salt. Tennyson, and indeed all those who were on a 
familiar footing with Carlyle, relate how his most tremendous 
diatribes were often ended with a burst of Homeric laughter. 
His sense of humour kept him from feeling things with that 
poignant and acute sense of pain that, for example, brought old 
age on Dante before his time. Indeed, physically speaking, if a 
man who has not been dowered by Nature with a very strong 
constitution is able to reach the age of fourscore, the very fact 
is evidence of a certain tranquillity of mind that has existed 
despite the waves and torrents that might have been visible on 
the surface. We hope the time is now approaching when the 
storms that raged aiter Carlyle’s death will be stilled for ever, 
and we shall see the wise old man, kind and tempestuous and 
human as he was in life, without thinking too much of his 
“relations with Jane,” and the other subjects which have been 
used as pegs to hang scandal upon. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A New Rose. 

T is always interesting to read of a new Rose, and in a note in a recent 
number of the Garden Mr. Molyneux, a well-known Rose-grower, draws 
attention to a French-raised hybrid, which we may expect to find in 
England very soon. This is called Etoile de France. Mr. Molyneux’s 
note is as follows: ‘‘ A friend (a large grower and raiser of Roses) who 
saw this Rosé growing last year in the nurseries of the raisers, wrote me 

at the time that I was to lock out for it, as it was to be something above the 
average of the continental new Roses; a real crimson bedding variety. I 
have not yet seen the Rose, but the raisers, Messrs. Pernet-Ducher of Lyons, 
will distribute it this autumn. It is a Ilybrid Tea, the seed parent being that 
excellent decorative garden Rose, Mme. Abel Chatenay, fertilised with the 
old Hybrid Perpetual, Fisher Holmes; and the raisers describe it as having 
the vigour, constitution, and free-blooming virtues of the former, with the 
brilliant colour of the latter. If this be so, we have in Etoile de France an 
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excellent Rose that we shall all want to grow. Let us hope .t will fulfil 
all the requirements of a good crimson bedding Rose. _ I look forward hope- 
fully, [ must admit, when i remember the series of great Reses we have had 
from this well-known firm in the past.” 


THE PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATION, COMMONLY KNOWN AS 
THE TREE, 

We wrote lately about the Carnation for the open garden, having 
taken advantage of the great knowledge of Mr. Douglas, the Carnation 
specialist, Lut there is another section, which is quite as beautiful in 
its way, and is known as the ‘‘tree or perpetual - flowering,” and we 
again give Mr. Douglas’s experience. This is as follows: This type 
has not heen established so long in England as the others. I can well 
remember the varieties cultivated about the middle of the last century, 
as one of my duties was to nail the plants to the wall of the nurseryman’s 
dwelling-house where I served my apprenticeship. The plants were 3ft. and 
4ft. in height, veritable trees, and at that period the name was well applied ; 
but the varieties now in cultivation have nothing of this character about 
them. They are, however, well named perpetual flowering. As confirmation 
of this, I selected about twenty-four plants of some six varieties, and for 
twelve months these plants were never out of bloom. A perpetual-flowering 
Carnation is known by the growths or side-shoots which emerge from the 
main stem, even before the first flowers 2re cut. When the leading flowers 
are gathered these side-growths produce flowers, and in this:way ‘a succession 
is obtained. Many Carnation growers ignore this class; they are satisfied 
with the border varieties, and some have an idea that this section is composed 
of tender varieties requiring a greenhouse. This is an error; they are quite 
as hardy as any other section, but the flowers cannot be produced in winter 
of good quality unless the plants are placed in a warm atmosphere. They 
are easily cultivated if kept growing, but this is just what many forget to do. 
You go into a garden and ask to see the Carnations. After some search, 
they are found scattered among the greenhouse plants, a third of the soil has 
been washed out of the pots by careless watering, green-fly is upon them, and 
they are suffering from lack of light and air. No good flowers can be 
obtained in this way. I have proved that with twenty-four well-grown plants 
Carnation flowers may be had all the year round. In order to do this the 
following instructions should be carried out: Suppose we begin in January 
either with seeds or cuttings. Some cultivate both. I find that seedlings 
are the more easily managed, and there is always a chance of some choice 
varieties superior to those already in cultivation being produced. 


PROPAGATION. 


The usual method of propagating border Carnations is by layers, and 
perpetual-flowering varieties may be increased by this means ;: but the habit 
of the plant is not adapted to this method of propagation. If the growths 
were made principally near the surface of the ground they could be layered 
as easily as border varieties. The better way is to take off the small side- 
growths from the main stem and plant them in small flower-pots in sandy 
soil. This should be done in January to obtain plants that will begin to 
flower in September and continue through October. Later cuttings, or slips, 
will produce a succession of flowers until the Malmaisons are plentiful in May 
and June, During July and August the border Carnations are in full beauty. 
The cuttings, or slips, in January must be put in any house heated to a 
temperature of 55deg. A gentle bottom heat of 8odeg. to 85deg. should be 
provided for the cutting-pots ; they are plunged to the rim in decayed cocoanut 
fibre or leaf-mould, and. not far removed from the glass. If a propagating 
frame is not available a square or two of glass put over the cutting pots and 
resting upon the labels does very well. I have propagated hundreds in that 
way, and seldom lost a cutting. As soon as roots are well formed, the cutting- 
pots should be removed from the bottom heat and be placed in an airy part 
of the house for a week or ten days, when each plant may be potted off 
separately into thumb pots, or small sixties ; they soon begin to grow freely, 
and require repotting again in six or eight weeks. By the end of May they 
are ready to be placed out of doors in an open position, or in a season like 
the summer of 1903 they arz better under glass ; but in that case they ought 
to have abundance of light and air, the glass being re quired to keep them from 
drenching rains. The one year old plants will flower freely and well in pots 
5in. or 6in. diameter, inside measure, measured a little below the rims. It 
is useful also to remember that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. Get the best potting soil obtainable. Good fibrous loam, partly decayed 
and free from wireworm, tear or break it up, and to four parts of loam add one 
part of leaf-mould and one of decayed stable manure ; this should be well 
mixed together, and if the loam is not sandy, add to it an 8in. pot full of 
ground oyster shells to each barrow-load of compost. If this is not possible, 
coarse white sand may be substituted. Do not use dirty flower-pots, they 
should be scrubbed clean outside and inside; use clean pot-stands also, and 
put them in carefully with the concave side under, a few larger pieces in the 
bottom, and smaller bits over to the depth of tin. This is, of course, for the 
flowering-pots (one crock is enough in the bottom of the small ones), over the 
drainage place some turf fibre, and pot firmly. Do not mind a little extra 
trouble, as one well-grown plant is a thing of beauty, whereas badly-grown 
plants are a continual eyesore. Large specimen plants may be grown by 
repotting some of the best of the one year old plants into larger pots ; 8in. 
pots are large enough, and very fine specimens may be grown in them, 
and if well trained and kept clean, for this is of paramount importance, they 
form very fine specimens, and produce flowers freely in the autumn. 


SEEDLINGS 
may be treated in the same way as named varieties. Sow the seed about the 
end of January or first week in February in a little bottom heat and in the 
same house as the cuttings are struck. The young plants will appear in 
a week or ten days, and as soon as the seed-leaves (cotyiedons) are fully 
developed the plints should be pricked out at once into seed-pans or boxes. 
They may be planted out in the open garden when the weather is favourable 
and the plants inured to the open air, or they may be grown on and flowered 
in pots. The best plants are those grown on in pots until the flowering stage. 
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All of them have flowers worth cutting ‘or room decoration. Some of the 
varieties would have single flowers, but not many of them, one or two in 
a dozen perhaps; but for some part of indoor flower decoration single flowers 
are better than the double. The seed should be obtained from  cross- 
fertilised flowers, and the produce will be sure to give satisfactory results. 
There is also the additional pleasure of anticipating the opening of the 
flowers on the seedling plants. I have constantly urged on amateur 
cultivators to raise seedlings. Writing, as I do now, for the instruction 
of amateurs, I can freely add that a great part of the pleasure I derive from 
the cultivation of the Carnation has been in watching the development of 
seedlings. I have tried all classes, and have been successful in most. 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations are not liab’e to be attacked by rust, but they 
cannot be proof against it, and on its first appearance cut it off. Green- 
fly is the most troublesome pest, but it is easily destroyed by fumigating ; 
careful watering and cleanliness in the house throughout will ensure success 
if the foregoing instructions are carried out. 
VARIETIES TO Grow, 

It is not necessary to grow a large number of varieties. For a small 
collection six are enough, and the six I would recommend are: America, 
salmon scarlet ; Countess of Warwick, crimson ; Lady Carlisle, bright pink ; 
Mlle. Terese Franco, delicate pale pink; Mrs. C. J. Brooks, the best, pure 
white ; William Robinson, rich scarlet. If twelve are wanted, add General 
French, large crimson flowers; Duchess of Devonshire, the colour is define] 
as crushed strawberry ; Lord Roberts, the best yellow, but it is not a true 
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perpetual; Mrs. Thomas Lawson, pink; Lizzie McGowan, white, very free ; 
Sir Redvers Buller, rich scarlet, large flowers. It would not be well to omit 
all mention of the American-raised varieties; they are very numerous. Ina 
recently published work on ‘‘The American Carnation,” no less than 720 
varieties are enumerated. Three of those I have named are American-raised, 
viz., America, Lizzie McGowan, and Mrs. T. Lawson. There are a great 
many raisers of Carnations in the United States of America, and sccres of 
new varieties are annually introduced. The type of Cornation preterred is 
the fringed petalled. Governor Roosevelt is a recent variety; it measures 
4in. in diameter, and the margin of the outer petals resembles a badly-set 
saw. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor Bliss, Alpin Glow were raised by 
Mr. Ward. Enchantress and Governor Wolcott are the latest productions of 
Mr. Peter Fisher, the raiser of Mrs. T. Lawson. Mr. Frederick Dorner raised 
Alba, Stella, Apollo, and Dorothy Whitney. These are the more recent 
varieties. Other raisers have done good work from their own standpoint, 
but the great thing in America is to raise hundreds of thousands of plants ; 
indeed, it is computed that there are two thousand establishments given up 
principally to Carnation growing. From seven to eight million Carnation 
plants are grown annually in these establishments, and these plants pro luce 
upwards of one hundred million Carnation blooms, which are sold in the 
various markets of the United States and Canada. The American climate is 
different from ours, and their system of culture is adapted to it. The plants 
are put out in fields, and when well established they are lifted and pianted 
out on benches, thus doing away with the culture in pots altogether. 


A SOUTH COUNTRY MOORLAND. 


HROUGH past ages, and among all English people, 

there has been an ever-abiding love of country walks. 

Now that the cold, sullen winter has fled and vanished, 

spring comes with its budding life, its gentle breeze, 

and welcome sunshine. In the hedgerow what 

treasures await us! The shy, wee violet, the creamy primrose, 
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the celandine, and the star-like stitchwort; and on every side 

are to be found tiny nests, built with a wondrous craft and 

tender loving care. 3ut the ring of the cycle-bell and the 

horn of the motor warn us to clear the road, so we hug close 

to the hedgerow whilst both swing by at a tremendous pace, 

leaving behind them dust and a smell of petrol; and these 
speak not of spring, but rather 
of a busy, bustling century. 

“Have you any pretty 
walks in your neighbour- 
nood?” ‘Not many; scarcely 
any worth speaking of.” This 
query and answer were given 
in the writer’s hearing but a 
short time ago, and I won 
dered if the last speaker was 
blind. Come with me from 
the high road, where there is 
noise and bustle, though the 
busy town lies two miles or 
more away. Come with me 
to the silent moorland, which 
is pre-eminently a place of 
solitude. 

Most people know of the 
wild rugged beauty of the 
Yorkshire moors, but few ever 
speak of the smaller Hamp- 
shire moorlands or heathlands, 
within sight of the Solent, the 
Needles, the Isle of Wicht, 
and the English Channel, 
which possess all the 
characteristics and the spirit 
of the larger tracts, with a 
subtle, indefinable charm. of 
their own. Perhaps we cannot 
point to any very stirring 
histories or sad memories in 
connection with them, although 
we may recall the many past 
centuries these heath -ciad 
wildernesses have remained as 
they are at the present day, 
with silence unbroken, save 
when William the Conqueror 

* led the chase for deer or wild 
boar, or later on when the 
smugglers landed many a bale 
and barrel of contraband goods 
on the sandy coast, which they 
hid in the depths of the pine 
woods. 

For health- giving _ pro- 
perties, I should think, nothing 
can excel these tracts of un- 
cultivated ground, on all sides 
open to the four winds of 
heaven, permeated with the 
aromatic perfume of the pine 
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abundance, and the soft delicious breath of our English Channel, 
yet with a pure, invigorating, wholesome tonic of 


‘** The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free.” 


The great charm about these moorlands is to be found in 
the restful calm that abides there, the changeful scenery, wide 
undulating space, clothed with heather, ling, bracken, and furze, 
the latter now one blaze of yellow, over which will soon be 
humming a thousand bumble-bees; pine woods, in whose depths 
are dark eerie shadows pierced here and there by shimmering 
sun-rays, which touch with a_ tender 
radiance ruddy stems, or anon catch 
the fresh green curiing fronds of the 
bracken. Here and there are a group 
of silver birch, or a few solitary storm- 
swept twisted pines, patriarchs who 
have braved and battled through many 
a storm. Owing to the undulating 
nature of the ground, there is many a 
swamp or pond near which grows the 
cotton grass and spongy bright green 
moss. For the artistic fraternity 
there are pictures innumerable at 
any time of year, but perhaps for 
the most glorious colouring summer 
is the best. The botanist and the 
butterfly-catcher should find plenty 
of specimens. 

The reptile-lover will soon see that 
it is not devoid of interest; brown and 
green lizards are found basking in the 
sunshine. Boys from the adjacent 
towns keep a sharp look-out for these, 
finding a ready sale for them at one 
penny each. Slow-worms are, too, 
plentiful, and these same boys capture 
them whenever possible; not, alas, to 
make pets of, but to carefully secrete 
them until school hours, when they 
can adroitly slip one down a school- 
fellow’s back. The punishment meted 
out to them for this offence seems as 
nothing to the enjoyment they derive 
from the excitement caused by the 
act. 

The moorland is by no means 
devoid of bird life, for overhead is the 
lark, a tiny speck of brown, with a 
whole werld of melody in his song. 
As we walk silently along, almost from 
our very feet, with flutter, scurry, and 
cry, startling in their suddenness, fly 
off a pair of partridges. Blue tits, 
with their busy see-see-saw cry, flit in 
and out of a stunted pine, looking in 
the dappled light most brilliant in AI. C. Cottam, 
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colouring against the sombre foliage, 
and from the distance comes the 
mournful coo-coo of the wood-pigeon. 
Squirrels abound in the pine woods. 
I have heard of hunts being organised 
to catch and kill these pretty creatures. 
Their ultimate fate is to be made into 
a pie. ‘An’ varry good they be; shall 
I catch ’ee one or two, marm?”’ said 
an old wood-cutter to me, and at my 
refusal he seemed much disappointed. 
Although loving the chase, | believe he 
had something of the artist hidden 
away beneath his rough exterior, for 
he loved to dilate on the beauties of 
the moor, only too glad to find a ready 
listener. ‘‘ The folks do say as how it 
be awful lonesome; but then ’tis because 
they can’t chitter-chatter, chitter- 
chatter here; they must just bide still 
and think.” 

To know how very fascinating 
these heathlands are, you must see 
them at the sunset hour. Northward 
lies a wide and open valley, cultivated 
and pastoral in character, from whose 
distant fields we hear the lowing of 
the kine. Southward stretches a track 
of heather with a strange purple glow, 
and a blue mysterious distance merging 
on and on till lost in the depths of 

Copyright the ever-changing sea. Westward 

sinks the sun, a round, red ball of 

fire. On one such evening [ walked with a little maid of 
some five short summers; faster and faster sank the sun; 
part of it disappeared, till only one tiny portion was to 
be seen; breathlessly my companion watched it with wide, 
wondering eyes until it vanished from sight. Then with a 
pleading cry she turned to me and said, ‘‘ Tell me quickly, who 
digs the hole for the sun to goin?” Explaining as best I could 
the cause of the sun’s disappearance, she gravely shook her 
golden curls, and, with reproachful tones, exclaimed, “ But J 
saw it go into the ground, bit by bit; I really did.” Silently 
the stars stole out one by one, then from the south came the 
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wind laden with the breath of sea, bearing aloft the tossing 
plumes of pines around whose stems were gathering shrouds ot 
mist, looking ghostly and ghoulish; whilst from the depths of 
the wood came the uncanny hoot of the owl, so that we hastened 
our steps past the pond where the dark reflections lay. Across 
the open ground we caught a glint of bright eyes peering at us, 
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LANGARROCK 


Uk county guide-books stand in need of revision. Not 
one of them but makes mention, in properly respectful 
terms, of Langarrock Great Tree, and Langarrock 
Great Tree was felled last summer. It was a beech, 
and it stood in the churchyard, its great arms 

brushing the west window of the church on one side, and 
drooping over the lych-gate on the other. Two centuries ago 
it was already known as the Great Tree; yet to the day of its 
destruction it showed no signs of senile decay. At some early 
period of its history it had been pollarded, and after centuries of 
free growth it still seemied to remember the sharp lesson of the 
knife. The human touch persisted in a slight thickening of the 
upper part of the trunk, an odd disposition of the main branches, 
and a more than vegetable something in its whole appearance— 
something that was at once grotesque and lovely. You felt that 
if only you kept quiet before it long enough, the Dryad would 
take courage and peep. To the last it carried itself with an air 
of elfsh grace and vivacity, singular in so ancient a tree, and 
hardly in keeping, you might object, with its situation and 
surroundings. Its boughs, and the upper part of its trunk, 
were delicately rounded, and glistened like satin among the 
gold-green of its foliage; below, it was covered with inscrip- 
tions. They were all of one kind—four initials, two above two, 
set in a heart-shaped cartouche, and they gave the tree a claim 
to rank among our parish archives as a betrothal register of 
generations of lovers. Never was tree so steeped in amorous 
associations. Not a maid but had been trysted beneath it; not 
a lover but had cut the record of his vows in its bark. There it 
stood, breathing frank incitements to love and laughter at the 
very doors of the church; small wonder if the church authorities 
regarded its presence there with vague suspicion and disapproval. 
On three recorded occasions a determined attack was made on 
the tree, and in each case the Church was the aggressor. Twice 
she failed, the third time she was only too successful. 

Her first attempt was in 1703. In our parish accounts for 
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SKIRTING THE PINE-\WOOD. 


A/, C. Cottam. Copyright 
and, with sudden twist and a rush, a little rabbit scampered to his 
burrow. Solemn and silent looked the land, yet full of a poetical 
charm unknown at noonday. Those who know and love these 
solitudes, know, too, how all the little vexations, the worries 
and pin-pricks of life sink into nothingness when for a few 
hours we give ourselves into the keeping of the Silent Spirit 
that dwells upon the moorland. Mary C. Cottam. 


GREAT TREE. 


that vear, the year of the greatest storm Britain has ever known, 

the following entries occur : 

‘pd ye Glaisher aboute y® Glasse in y@ Church Window weh was broke by 
y® Great Tree in y® Storme, £00 o7s. 10d, 

Pd Jos: Jolley flor lopping y€ Great Tree in y@ Church Hay, £00 ots. o2d. 

Rec? from Samwell Bargwanath ffor Tember took from y® sayd Tree, 
£00 04s. 06d.” 

On the blank page opposite the scribe has made a note: 

‘“* This day att y© Vestrey much descoorse wther y® Great Tree shoud 
come down ffor y® Damege itt hath done and is like to doe to y® Church, 
where att Passon Dawe sayd hee woud haue itt down Roote and Braunche and 
was upholden by y® Church Wardens Ouer Seers Way Wardens and mee 
Solamon Cayzer pishe Cleark, where att Squire Behenna comming inn vpon 
vs sayd hee woud haue itt Rest and soe it Rested.” 

This was the same Squire Behenna who twelve years later, 
on the first Sunday in Octcber, 1715, standing under this very 
tree before morning service, proclaimed James III. King of 
these realms, and threatened to put Parson Dawe in the stocks 
with his own hands if he offered to read the prayers for the 
Hanoverian usurper and his brood of ratlings. He also lives 
honourably in history as one of the first of West Country land- 
owners to be inspired with that noble passion for tree-planting 
which came over our ancestors like a green flood about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. It was he who peopled 
our valley with those stately battalions of oak and ash, sycamore 
and Cornish elm, which flourish to this day, and are gazed on 
every summer by hundreds of admiring tourists. Such a man 
was not likely to sit quietly at home while danger threatened 
the finest tree in che county. You can picture him, the fiery old 
Jacobite, flushed with claret and indignation, bursting in upon 
the village Sanhedrim as they sat placidly plotting the murder 
of that royal helpless creature. You can imagine the conclave 
—parson, churchwardens, overseers, waywardens, and Solomon 
Cayzer, parish clerk—sitting bewildered under the lash of his 
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wrath, and blankly wondering why all this fuss should be raised 
over a bit of timber. 

The second attack was about filty years ago. At that time 
our west window was blocked by a gallery, set apart for the 
use of the church musicians—flute, clarinet, two bass viols, and 
a choir of men and urchins. !t was they who now conspired 
against the tree; for the lopped branches had grown agam, and 
in summer-time, when the leaves were out, the gallery was so 
darkened that they could not see to read their psalm-books, or 
distinguish Devizes from Old Ninetieth in broad daylight. So 
they took counsel and laid their grievance before the authorities, 
declaring, these arrogant artists, that either the tree must go or 
they would go themselves. Again the parson and vestry joined 
the cabal against the tree, and again the Squire Behenna of that 
day stepped in to protect it. While he lived, said the Squire, 
not a twig of the tree’s head should be severed; it was dear to 
him on his ancestor's account and for its own venerable sake 
But as for flute and viol, they were hopelessly out of 
date, and he had long been awaiting a convenient opportunity to 
do away with their tootling and scraping for good and all. So 
the amazed musicians were taken at their word and dismissed, 
the gallery was pulled down, a harmonium was installed in the 
chancel, and for half a century more the tree was left in peace. 

I should not like to say that it presumed on its immunity, 
thus twice tested, or that it bore any real malice against the 
Church for her persecution, but certainly in these latter days it 
seemed at times to be animated by a sportive spirit of mischief 
towards its neighbour. During long sermons on drowsy summer 
afternoons it would tap and rustle at the window, beckoning you out 
of doors, tempting your thoughts to wander in green shades. In 
winter it had its riotous moods, when in the midst of the service 
it would suddenly raise an uproarious bluster, shouting and 
thumping outside, as they say the giants of these parts used to 
do in the old days, when they came upon the cell of a saint, and 
heard the voice of the holy man within, upraised in a psalm. In 
spring a jesting thrush took it for his pulpit, and preached a rival 
sermon, full of quips and cranks of the most unseemly kind. In 
autumn matters were worse; it was then the starlings’ favourite 
meeting-house, where they collected to whistle irreverent cat-calls 
all through morning service. When they were particularly 
noisy, Parson Tregenna would sometimes break off the thread 
of his discourse and try to weave in something about the natural 
piety of the feathered creation; but it would not do. There 
is no disguising the fact that your starling is the most carnal- 
minded of fowls; try as you may. you cannot spiritualise his 
profane ventriloquisings into sound doctrine. 

Parson Tregenna, that good easy soul, who was incapable 
of bearing ill-will against man or tree, died a year ago, and a new 
Rector came down among us. Not many days after his arrival 
he was observed prowling about the churchyard, numbering the 
headstones, peering up into the branthes of the Great Tree, 
insolently embracing its trunk with his outstretched arms, and 
making numerous calculations with measuring-tape and_note- 
book—to what purpose nobody had an inkling until the day of 
the Easter Vestry. Then, after this and that business had been 
settled, up got the new parson, called the attention of the meeting 
to the disgracefully crowded condition of the graveyard, and gave 
us the choice of two alternatives—either to raise fifty pounds and 
purchase an extension, or to cut down and uproot the tree; the 
latter being the course he strongly recommended. He was 
supported by Farmer Hawke, people’s churchwarden, who laid 
parucular emphasis on the fact that in these shy times 
fifty pound was fifty pound. As for the tree, for his part he 
could see no sense or utility in the great wooden thing. 
Trees were all very well on an upland farm, such as his own, 
where he would be glad enough of a few of the same to 
shelter his house and barns ; but here, in an enclosed valley, they 
were about as useful and judicious as open umbrellas in 
a drawing-room. Benjamin Crapp, sexton, followed on the 
same side, speaking with a heat and bitterness born of a 
personal grievance against the tree. Every autumn, said 
Benjamin, he was put to the tedious and superfluous trouble of 
sweeping, pitch-forking, and wheeling away a monstrous great 
litter of leaves, the tree’s discarded apparel, to the amount of at 
least two cartloads. Down with the gashly, untidy old lump of 
timber, said Benjamin Crapp. 

These three having said their say, and nobody rising to 
plead for the tree, the question was put to the vote, and the 
voice of the meeting was unanimous for destruction. 

One hope remained—the Squire; and at first the Squire, 
true to the traditions of his house, was inclined to insist that 
at all costs the life of his venerable dependent should be spared. 
But the undaunted Rector had a trump card ready up his 
sleeve. He hurried up to the Big House, and poured into 
the Squire’s ear a_ horrid tale of vegetable perfidy; how, 
being put on the scent by Sexton Crapp, he had descended 
into the family vault of the Behennas, and there had found a 
tangled mass of the roots of the ungrateful tree, which had 
feloniously crept through a chink in the masonry, and were 
playing havoc with the Squire’s ancestral bones. With bated 
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breath he described how they had already displaced and wrenched 
open several of the coffins, and were now in the act of ghoulishly 
battening on the rich dust of ten generations of county gentry, 
beginning —O rankest ingratitude !—with the tree’s first protector, 
the Jacobite. So the Squire’s heart was hardened, and with an 
explosion of strong words he abandoned the tree to its doom. 

Going down into the village one July morning I found a 
crowd of people gathered in the road below the churchyard, and 
knew that the hour hadcome. ‘The tree was still standing in all its 
summer bravery, but the sacrificial ropes were about it, and at 
the end of each rope a knot of men stood ready. 1 could see the 
great white gash in its trunk, and close by, red-faced, triumphant, 
axe in hand, was the Rector himself, so lost to all sense of shame 
that he had elected to be the chief executioner of his own 
vindictive sentence. [Even as I looked, he gave a word of com- 
mand; the men at the ropes spat on their hands and took hold, 
and suddenly that vast mountain of leaves trembled violently 
from head to foot. I had no mind to see the rest; but I could 
not hurry out of earshot before there came a sound like a gusty 
sigh, that swelled from a whisper to a roar, and ended in a 
mighty crash. I looked back. The church tower stood alone; 
where its noble companion had been was now a chasm of empty 
air. 

So fell Langarrock Great Tree, a martyr, as I will always 
maintain, to religious intolerance, though the Rector laughs 
when I tell him so; and I will do him the justice to say that he 
seems quite unconscious of that obscure inheritance of rancour 
which was the real motive that urged him to the deed. 


AN ASPECT OF COUNTRY 
LIFE IN. BAVARIA. 


O the ordinary Englishman, more especially the English 
agricu!turist, Bavaria is practically an unknown land; 
yet next to Prussia it is the largest kingdom in the 
German Empire, and Bavarians make up about 11 per 
cent. of the population of that empire. Some of the 

towns in Bavaria are, however, known by name to many in 
England, such as Munich, Bayreuth, Nuremburg, Wirzburg, 
Augsburg, and Erlangen, and they are generally visited by those 
who have artistic tastes and inclinations, but the country-side 
itself is little known. One is not surprised at this, for it must 
be admitted that it would be difficult to describe country life in 
Bavaria on broad general lines, as it is a iand of fascinating 
contrasts in respect of its physical features, climate, people, and 
products. The kingdom, quadrangular in form, lies between 
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and black coffee without sugar, while 
to support himself at his labour he 
takes, by no means hurriedly, tive 


meals a day. This town life seems to 
be regarded as better than the lot of an 


agricultural labourer, or otherwise the 
exchange would not be made. Another 
factor which induces young men _ to 
leave the farms is the enforced military 
service. Through it they get a taste 
for town life, and a dislike for rural 
labour, often with such serious conse- 
quences that in many areas farm work, 
almost exclusively, is in the hands of 
women. 

The Bavarians are proud of the 
fact that it was a countryman, Max 
Schneckenburger of Tuttingen, who 
wrote “Die Wacht am Rhein,” but 
the military spirit which the song repre- 
sents has done this kinzdom little good, 
for, as our illustrations show, the farm 
workers are now chiefly women; yet, 
according to the census, agriculture is 
still the occupation most widely followed 
in Bavaria, about 77 per cent. being 
returned as devoted to it. Our illus- 
trations only show the workers on 
peasant holdings or allotments, but in 


Eastern Bavaria, towards the Danube, where the better-class 


under the four general heads of Bavaria, Palatinate, Franconia, farms are to be seen, the tale is just the same. In this area one 


and Swabia, the popu- 
lation differs. 

hural lite an 
Bavaria also presents 
many difficult 
problems, and to 
attempt to understand 
them the larger pro- 
blem now affecting 
German agriculture as 
a whole must be borne 
in mind. Germany is 
becoming, like Eng- 
land, a manufacturing 
country. Thirty years 
ago, one-third of its 
population only were 
to be found in towns; 
now more than_ half 
are townsmen. The 
Khine districts are the 
loadstones of labour, 
and there is conse- 
quently a_ steady 
migration within the = +. Shaw. 
empire from east to 


west. Bavaria is one of the chief sources, if not the chief 
source, of the emigration stream, not only within the 


but to foreign parts. Then, again, 
to meet the demands of German 
agriculture, Russians, Austrians, Poles, 
and Bohemians are imported into the 
eastern, and Italians into the southern 
districts ; and one of the areas affected 
by this immigratiom is Upper Bavaria, 
with the result that its rural population 
does not show the marked decline 
noticeable elsewhere. 

Why an agricultural labourer in 
Germany should prefer to work in 
towns rather than in the country is a 
problem not easy to solve, for the 
German working man has to work 
eleven hours a day and sixty-six hours 
per week, his wages are not high, and 
living is not cheap, for often the staples 
of food cost more in Germany than 
they do in the United States. His 
mainstay is the rye loaf, which will 
cost from 43d. to 6d., and some variety 
of sausage; and as regards the latter, 
it is only, perhaps, in a “ wurst- 
waaren’”’ shop that the German work- 
man’s wife can be seen in her glory. 
Au alternative to sausage is cheese, 
and to find a working man’s cheese- 
monger, the direction given is to go 
out into the road, sniff, and follow 
your nose. His beverages are beer 
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empire, be borne 


finds farmhouses of 
wood, a great shingled 
roof covering, as in 
Holland, not only the 
large living apartment, 
with many bedrooms, 
but also the stables for 
the horses and cattle. 
On such farms most of 
the farm work is also 
done by girls, who 
usuaily wear — short 
petticoats, tight 
bodices, and kerchiefs 
on their heads. 

We have said that 
in Bavaria agriculture, 
according to the 
census, 1s the occupa- 
tion most followed, 
yet the work 1s done 
by women, and _ these 
twee statements, 
apparently con- 
Copyright tradictory, can 

be reconciled when 


we add that it is the land of peasant holdings. It should 
that peasant holdings, of from 7 acres 
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to 300 acres in extent, form the kernel 
of German agriculture, for three-fourths 
of the area under agriculture is so 
composed. Again, one-twentieth of the 
whole agricultural area of the empire 
is in small plots (Parzellen) of less than 
three acres. The medium-sized and 
the smallest holdings are to be found 
chiefly in Middle and South Germany, 
especially in Bavaria; while the large 
peasant proprietors, with from 60 acres 
to 300 acres, are to be found mostly in 
North Germany, but they represent 
about 35 per cent. of the peasants’ 
holdings. It may be added that about 
30 per cent. of the German peasant 
proprietors hold only from 6 acres to 
15 acres in extent, and 35 per cent. 
hold from 15 acres to 60 acres. In 
Bavaria a farm of 40 con- 
sidered a good one in the south-west, 
2.¢., about Allgan, while farms of over 
20 acres predominate in the eastern 
divisions and under 20 acres in the 
western divisions of the kingdom. 

The returns as to distribution of 
landed property in Germany further 
show that a large number of free- 
holders, who are 


acres is 


most numerous in 
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Bavaria, and leaseholders, who usually occupy the very small 
holdings, do not make a living entirely by the produce of their 
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land. 
transport work, such as carting, etc. 
found in Bavaria; in fact, the people 
and their callings vary with the physical 
features of the country. You find in 
the kingdom the agricultural types that 
are represented by the terms Bauer, 
Soldner, and Giitler; in one section the 
tradesman-cultivator, with his allot- 
ments, will predominate, in another 
there wili be peasant proprietors, living 
in villages and yet working land that 
may be three miles away, with the 
result that in such an area single farm- 
houses are not to be seen. Such farm 
villages will have a church, a court- 
house, and a school. 

In the district of Lower Bavaria 
agricultural co-operative associations 
have developed the most, while, on the 
other hand, the district of the Upper 
Palatinate is the most conservative; 
but it is in the three sections of the 
district of Franconia that ancient 
customs and superstitions still keep a 
powerful hold on the people. In many 
parts of Bavaria texts and proverbs are 
to be found upon the timbers of the 
houses, and in a sense the country 
people are religious, about eight-tenths 
of the population being Roman 
Catholics. As a race, it may be said 
that the Bavarians are heavy, taciturn, 
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They are either tradesmen, innkeepers, or engaged in 
All these types are to be 
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and superstitious, and the peasantry have been tersely described 
as being “ prolific and inebriate.” 
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should be borne in 
mind, consists of hilly districts, 
fertile valleys, wide plains, and ex- 
tensive forest tracts, and the country 
life differs in each. —Livestock- 
rearing is one of the chief occupa- 
tions, the forests of fir and pine 
support a large timber industry, 
and the southern part of Bavaria, 
south of Munich, is: called the 
German granary on account of its 
productiveness, though cultivation 
cannot be said to be in an advanced 
state. Upper and Middle Franconia 
are also called the hop garden of 
Germany. Beer is by far the most 
important agricultural product of 
the country, and it is universally 
relished and consumed in enormous 
quantities. In the hilly areas the 
cow-bell and cow-horn are heard as in 
Switzerland. Round Munich we find 
flat rolling country, the land, however, 
being poorer than that nearer the 
Danube. The life of the Bavarian 
cultivator anywhere means, on the 


Bavaria, it 


land with the rising sun, leaving it only at sunset, and the work 
is only interrupted when a fair, funeral, or wedding intervenes. 


A BREWER’S 


DRAY. 
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Our illustrations, we would note, can be accepted as tvpical 
only tor their respective local areas, t.e., Rothenburg in Middle 
Franconia and Miltenberg in Lower Franconia, both of these 
areas being at the extreme noxth-west of the Bavarian kingdom. 
Work in the forests ranges from firewood cutting and charcoal 
burning to the cutting of building timber and mining props. 
About 33 per cent. of the area of Bavaria is wooded, the 
pine being the characteristic tree of the high-lying hill country, 
while the fir is the common characteristic tree for South 
Germany, including Bavaria. Rothenburg is an old Bavarian 
township, and it and the smaller towns are merely walled farm 
villages. 

These settlements of agriculturists reproduce the ancient 
laager for all. These walled agricultural centres are built 
in the form of a parallelogram, the shorter sides having 
each a gateway, with double gates, over which rise central 
square watch-towers capped with conical red roofs. A narrow 
road or street runs from gate to gate, with old half-timber 
houses set back close to the enclosing wall. The ground 
floor of these houses affords stabling for cattle, and from these 
stables the cows are driven out through the town gates in the 
morning and brought in at night. Townships like this are 
merely clusters of houses intimately connected with the farm 
lands that lie beyond their gates. The peasantry, be they 
peasant proprietors or allotment leaseholders, go in and out to 
their work. ? 

The wheeled traffic takes the form of slow ox-waggons, 
and the few shop 
windows. that 
one can look at 
show little more 
than a collection 
of scythes, rakes, 
and apple-baskets. 

As will be seen 
in our illustrations 
the farm work 
is done by the 
women, the men 
either being ab- 
sent or working 
at some trade. 
The method of 
yoking their cattle 
is noticeable, as 
our illustrations 
will show that 
the pull comes 
from the forehead 
and not from the 
neck, or rather 
shoulders, which 
is the ordinary 
form elsewhere, 
though that is 
also to be seen 
in the country, 
and is shown in 
our illustration in 
which oxen of 
the Italian or 
Hungarian type /. Shaw. 
are attached to 
the beer-waggon. We believe that about 25 per cent. 
of the holdings in Bavaria are not over 2$ acres in extent, 
and the product which comes first, both as regards area 
and bulk of produce, is hay, while next to it come 
potatoes. The yield of hops is also large, for Bavaria is 
credited with producing half the entire yield of hops in 
Germany. The importance of the potato as a crop is due 
to the fact that it is the chief raw material for the 
manufacture of spirits and starch. Over 75 per cent. of 
the spirit distilled in Germany is made from potatoes, and 
mostly made in distilleries situated on farms. The residue 
or ‘* wash” is a good cattle food, so much appreciated that 
it is said that potato distilleries exist more for the sake of 
the foodstuff obtained than for the spirit. The other use 
to which the potato is put is for the manufacture of starch, 
which is sold as such, or when in a wet condition turned 
into glucose. 

The aspects of country life in Bavaria to whith we would 
direct attention through this article, and which we believe will 
repay further investigation, are the peasant proprietary, their 
settlement in villages and towns, and the extent to which 
farm work depends on the labour of women.  Generalisa- 
tions as to rural life and work in Bavaria are, in our 
opinion, useless, for what may be true as_ regards one 
area or district would not be applicable elsewhere, this 
kingdom being a land of contrasts in whatever aspect you 
view it. R. HepGer WALLACE. 
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these days of scientific apiculture, when bees are trained to pack their 
res in pound boxes ready for market, and are as much under control 
of the bee-master as sheep are of their shepherd, it is difficult to realise 
what quaint delusions prevailed only a few centuries back in everything 
to do with the hive and its inhabitants. The sources and composition 
of honey were subjects for many ingenious speculations. One old 
writer affirms it to be ‘made of the Ayre, most of all at the rising of the 
starres, chiefly the Dogge shining out early in the morning”; although he 
admits himself in doubt as to ‘‘ whether it be the sweate or excrement of the 
Heavens, or a certaine spittle of the Starres, or a juyce that the Ayre purgeth 
from himselfe.” This belief in the celestial origin of honey runs through all 
the old treatises on apiculture from the time of Virgil downwards. — It was 
supposed to be a kind of manna from Heaven, and its quality depended 
greatly on the favourable or unfavourable juxtaposition of the stars at the time 
of its descent. Pliny extols for its medicinal value that formed under the 
influence of Sirius, while it gained additional merit if there were a rising ol 
Venus, Jupiter, or Saturn. From the earliest times honey appears to have 
been held in extraordinary favour as an universal specific for human ills. As 
a hair restorer it was largely recommended, rubbed in plentifully night and 
morning ; and if dead bees were dried, pounded, and worked up into a thick 
paste with the honey, its hair-producing capabilities were much enhanced, 
This abominable mess had to be plastered on the bald places of the head 
overnight, with infallible results in the morning, if we are to credit a certain 
fifteenth century writer. For weak eyes we are told by the same authority to 
take a handful of the heads of bees, burn them, and mingle the ashes with 
honey gathered in the dog-days The eyes were then anointed liberally with 
the mixture, and clearness of vision was the invariable reward of the faithful. 

. Although, in the 
Middle Ages, a great 
many treatises on bees 
were written, nothing 
whatever seems to have 
been really known of 
their life history until 
comparatively recent 
times. The propaga- 
tion of the species was 
a particularly dark and 
unfathomable mystery. 

Although the 
existence in each hive 
of one bee much larger 
than all the others was 
generally recognised 
in olden times, this 
was believed to be 
merely a ruler or king 
over the rest. That 
the large bee was 
actually the mother of 
the whole colony, 
never seems to have 
occurred to anyone 
until the most recent 
times. This king bee 
is very fancifully de- 
scribed as having ‘‘a 
lofty pace, and 
countenance  express- 
ing Majestie, and a 
white spot in his fore- 
head glistering like a 
Diadem.” In each 
hive also there were 
Cepyright *“*subordinate 

Governours and 
Leaders and Captains and Colonels, marked by crests, tufts, or tassels on 
their heads, some yellow, some murrey.” Among various other duties 
it was the king’s part to go out each evening in search of any bees 
that had not returned to the hive by sunset, and to show them the way home. 
And at swarming-time the king was supposed not to fly, but to be carried out 
by the Royal Guards who were always in attendance on him. 

The operation of hiving a swarm was one attended by many curious 
observances, some of which still survive in remote country districts. The 
custom of ‘‘ ringing the bees ” dates back probably thousands of years, and is 
rife to the present day. Where the old straw skep is still in use, it is dressed 
for the swarm very much as it must have been in the time of King Alfred. 
The inside was scoured with fennel or sweetwort, and sprinkled with beer and 
honey. Milk also was used for the same purpose, and was supposed to be 
particularly agreeable to the bees. An early sixteenth century writer, styling 
himself ‘‘ Bee Master to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie,” enjoins his 
readers, in preparing a hive fora swarm, to ‘‘put in a little quantity of 
barley, pease, or mault, and let a hogge eate it out of the hive, 
turning the hive with your hand as hee eates, that the slaver or froth hee 
makes may remain in the hive.” We are told that a skep so treated would 
never be deserted by a swarm fortunate enough to be housed therein. 

The situation of a hive was matter of prime importance. It was to be 
placed always on the south side of a stream or water, and never in a place 
where there were echoes, as an echo was very injurious to bees. A little 
gravel was to be put down in the neighbourhood of the hives, as in windy 
weather the bees needed small stones to carry about in their flight as 
counterpoises. The bee-keeper was recommended to shave and keep his 
head close-cropped, long hair on head or face being extremely offensive to his 
charges ; and in attire he was to avoid anything of a red colour, as this was 
detrimental to the bees, TICKNER EbWARDEs, 
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HE illustrations which accompany this article, descrip- 
tive of the history and character of Little Moreton 
Hall—or, as it is sometimes called, Moreton Old 
Hall—which stands between Congleton and New- 
castle-under-Lyme, will be a revelation to many who 
see them. They bring before us, in strong reality and indi- 
viduality, what some excellent judges have declared to be the 
finest of all our Enelish timber-framed houses of the sixteenth 
century. These pages have illustrated many beautiful antique 
dwelling-places of the same class, and among them Bramall, 
which stands upon the same level, though Moreton may 
probably be regarded as prin:us inter fares. Its distinguishing 
inerits as a structure are its great variety and. boldness of design, 
the solidity of its oaken framing, internally and externally, and 
the richness and elaboration of its detail. Moreover, and some 
may think most of all, it bears the visible marks of those who 
dwelt in it, of those who were concerned in the building of it, 
and of those who were hospitably entertained within its walls. It 
is thus a supremely interesting embodiment of the domestic life 
of old England. Distinction did not hght upon any one of its 
possessors. Not one of them, that we know of, was famous at 
court or in the field; but each of them lived the life of a country 
gentleman, sharing the occupations and the tastes of his neigh- 
bours and sometimes holding high rivalry with them. 
The Moretons have lived here and hereabout from a time to 
which the knowledge of man runneth not to the contrary. At 
least tothe Conquest we can trace them, for one Gralam de Lostock, 
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in the time of Henry III., was fourth in descent from a certain 
Hugh de Runchamp, who was then the grantee. The singular 
Christian name of Gralam appears more than once on the family 
tree. The grandson of the possessor so designated was another 
Gralam, but, by his time, as the manner was, the surname, 
which beforetime had been of no fixed character, had been 
changed, and was established as Moreton. To Gralam de 
Moreton succeeded a Richard, who lived in the time of Edward I1., 
and to him John, after whom came two Ralphs. — Sir Richard 
de Moreton was living in 1449, and was succeeded by Ralph 
and William. Those were turbulent times, and the Moretons 
appear to have been concerthed .in civil broil, for neighbour was 
often against neighbour in the Wars of the Roses. William 
Moreton, who lived in the days of Henry VII. and his 
successor, and who married the daughter of Sir Andrew 
Brereton of Brereton, was a squire who valued himself, and 
appears to have had much consideration amongst his neigh- 
bours. He had a dispute as to his right of precedence 
with Thomas Rode of Rode, which took a singular turn. It 
came before George Bromley, Lieutenant Justice of Chester, 
with whom was associated in arbitration Sir William Brereton, 
but the man of law left the decision to the Cheshire Knight. 
The dispute between Moreton and Rode was as to ‘ which 
shuld sit highest in the churche, and foremost goo in 
procession.”’ Brereton, therefore, to settle this weighty matter, 
called to him “ xii of the most auncyent men inhabiting within 
the parish of Astlebery,” and equitably and cautiously gave the 
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step of local honour to the disputant ‘‘ that may dispende in 
landes, by title of enheritaunce, 10 mark or above more than the 
other.” 

What a picture does this give us of the state of local feeling 
—arising, we may be sure, from earlier embitterment—in the 
time when the proud house of Moreton was: raised, though 
whether it was actually built by this owner or by his son, Sir 
William Moreton, who died early in Elizabeth’s reign, we are 
not quite sure. Probably both of them had a hand in it, 
and we may surmise that some of the work of their ancestors is 
embodied in the structure. Certainly there had been a house on 
the site before, and there are mounds within and without the 
moat which seem to show that it had been castellated, or at 
least had the resource of strong towers, to which the inhabitants, 
in the extremity of siege, could fly. ‘God is Al in Al Thing; 
This Windows whire made by William Moreton in the yeare of 
oure Lorde M.D.LIX.” ‘Richard Dale, carpe’der made thies 
windovs by the grac’ of God.” Such are the inscriptions upon 
two of the magni- 
ficent bays in the 
courtyard. All 
honour, then, to 
William Moreton, 
the liberal owner, 
and to Richard 
Dale, the splendid 
craftsman, who 
Jaboured and 
wrought so_ skil- < 
fully and so well. 3 a ales oe 

The old man- a d THEWHEELE =, 
sion is moated, Ge SEPORIVUES 
like most of the ‘ 
houses of the date 
in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and the 
buildings surround 
three sides of a 
quadrangle, which 
originally was 
completely en- 
closed. The ap- 
proach is now by 
a stone bridge 
spanning the moat 


on the south side, — Copyrigit 
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but before reaching it the visitor has satisfied his eye with 
a view of the extremely beautiful and attractive character 
of the exterior, The admirable effect of the rich and 
varied timber-work, the quaintness of the overhanging storeys, 
and the elaboration of the carved barge-boards and windows, 
is extremely fine. The character of the carving and its 
very interesting details are seen in the picture taken from the 
bridge, where the trefoil panelling above is united with twisted 
pillars, richly capped, and a cornice over the portal in which the 
discerning eye will detect a faint trace of the classic influence. 
There is entrancing fascination at the very portal, which is 
sustained wherever we go in this superb dwelling-place. 

Within the court the same character of elaborated structural 
timbering is seen, with the same enriched detail. Opposite to the 
entrance is the porch admitting to the house, with a projecting 
gabled structure to the left of it, and the truly magnificent bays on 
the right, each*comprising five sides of an octagon, which William 
Moreton and Richard Dale built. The porch itself is remarkably 
beautiful, with a 
low ‘Tudor arch, 
twisted pillars, ad- 
vancing stages 
above with quatre- 
foils, supporting 
the window of the 
upper room and 
the gable. As to 
the unrivalled 
bays, our pictures 
are better descrip- 
tion than words. 
Yet attention may 
be drawn to the 
charming mould- 
ings of mullions 
and transoms, the 
admirable charac- 
ter of the window 
leading, the de- 
lightful scroll carv- 
ing, the trefcil- 
headed structr.ral 
panelling above, 
all most deftly 
moulded, and 
again the variety 
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of the quatrefoil 
adornment on the 
hollow above, 
carrying up the 
eye to the magni- 
ficent windowsand 
the gable. Much 
as there is even 
now of beautiful 
timbering in Eng- 
land, and particu- 
larly in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, we 
do not know any- 
thing to rival this. 
It will be observed 
that the structure 
rises from a plane 
hase of squared 
stone, but every- 
thing else is wood, 
plaster, lead, and 
vlass, with, we 
believe, some 
wicker in the con- 
struction. The 
gables and ridges 
‘ 


ta) 


vive a most ad- 
mirable sky-line. Copyright 
On the right 
of the lobby or passage-way, entered from the porch, is the 
old banqueting-hall, answering to the great halls of earlier 
times, and having the characteristic feature of the magni- 
ficent bay window. Here it has not the lofty, stately form 
of earlier times, and the apartment is not large, but the 
grand character of the work, its subdued richness, the fine 
colour of the panelling, and the excellent detail complete a 
domestic interior of great loveliness. A great moulded oaken 
heam crosses the opening of the bay internally, supported by 
carved spandrels, one adorned with a traceried pattern, such as 
was much used in Perpendicular architecture, and the other 
with a grotesque animal. Some old glass remains in the house, 
but, of course, much has been broken. Now, or recently, there 
were inscriptions on the panes, for it appears to have been the 
desire of the Moretons that their friends should leave such 
memorials of themselves. Thus were inscribed: ‘ Somerford 
Oldfield, 11 of Apr., 1627"; ‘“* Henry Mainwaringe— All change 
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I scorne”’; *¢ Mar- 
garet Moreton, 
Aug. 3, 1649”; 
and others. The 
arms of Moreton 
and Brereton in 
the glass, the 
badge of Lancas- 
ter, the rebus of 
the Moretons—-M 
and W inter- 
twined, with a 
tun — and other 
devices add to the 
interest of the 
structure. 

The magnifi- 
cent panelled 
drawing-room is 
illustrated in two 
of our pictures. 
Its ceiling, of 
solid oak, with 
heavy main and 
secondary 
moulded ribs, and 
its deeply-worked 
wainscot, is of 
“COUNTRY LIFE." extraordinary in- 

terest, and the 
great bay, with its five sides, is a room in itself of ravishing 
charm. Where shall we go to find anything so  sturdily, 
honestly built, and so gloriously adorned, dating from that 
time? Other places may be more magnificent, but for unspoiled 
beauty Little Moreton Hall is scarcely excelled. The whole 
house is full of interest. Thus, the chapel on the east side, 
probably the oldest part of the existing structure, is divided 
by a screen into two parts, and has a very low ceiling, while 
at the east end is a painted window, and black letter texts appear 
upon the walls. Here was cut in a pane a verse full of the 
seventeenth century spirit of society moralising and raillery : 

** Men can noe more knowe weoman’s mynde by kaire 

Then by her shaddow judge whet clothes she weare.” 

But nothing, perhaps, in the house is more interesting than the 
gallery in the roof, which is 68it. in length by 12ft. in width. It is 
oak-wainscoted from floor to cornice, with mullioned and transomed 
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windows on both sides, an open timber roof with moulded tie- 
beams and panelled struts, the space between the timber being 
occupied by curious and unusual timber-work filled in with 
plaster. Most curious are the adornments of the gabled ends. 
On the west, over the window, is a figure of Fortune, blind- 
folded, with her wheel suspended above, inscribed ‘‘ Qui modo 
scandit corruit statim,’”’ and the motto below, ‘‘ The Wheele of 
Fortune whose rule is ignoraunce.” ‘The companion figure at 
the other end is Destiny, with her spear erect, transpiercing a 
terrestrial globe, and the inscription on either side of her, ‘‘ The 
speare of Destinye whose ruler is Knowledge.” These unusual 
conceits add much to the interest of this charming and remark- 
able interior. A small oak-panelled chamber, known as the 
retiring-room, is adjacent to the gallery, and here a fine Jacobean 
mantel-piece, with a low arch, ornamental pillars, and the 
Moreton arms above 
between well - carved 
figures of Justice and 
Learning, attracts at- 
tention. We have 
already spoken of the 
elaboration of the 
structure, which is ex- 
emplified in these two 
apartments, and _ it 
may be added that 
the builder also 
adorned the old cham- 
bers with angels blow- 
ing upon double trum- 
pets, women wearing 
coronets, chaplets of 
laurel, and other figures 
and devices. 

The direct male 
line of the Moretons of 
Little Moreton Hall— 
the branch at Great 
Moreton Hall having 
passed its heritage by 
marriage to the Nor- 
folk family of Bellot 
in the reign of 
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times more definitely suggested in the demand for ‘the com- 
pulsory sale of corn by a uniform weight.’ Both these 
proposals, as well as others couched in slightly varying terms, 
are symptomatic of a general, and extremely natural, feeling of 
discontent with the complicated diversity of the denominations 
by which, in different localities, agricultural produce is bought 
and sold. Tt is, perhaps, not surprising that farmers, exasperated 
by the difficulty and inconvenience occasioned by the present 
systc:n, should be disposed somewhat hastily to assume that any 
method which appears to promise reform would be desirable. 
To this may perhaps largely be attributed the approval which 
appears to have been given at some meetings of farmers to the 
Bill now before Parliament, which is intended to render com- 
pulsory “the use of the system of weights and measures 
commonly known as the metric system.” The adoption of 
the metric system in 
this country may, of 
course, be supported 
by very plausible and, 
indeed, powerful argu- 
ments, the most cogent 
of which, perhaps, are 
the simplification of 
elementary education, 
and the advantage to 
be gained in commer- 
cial transactions with 
other countries. The 
possible realisation of 
a uniform international 
system throughout the 
world—a consumma- 
tion obviously to be 
desired — would, no 
doubt, be brought 
appreciably nearer if 
Great britain were to 
join the group of 
nations which have 
already accepted the 
metric ‘system. But 
these considerations, 
weighty as they are, do 





Henry IV. — termi- 
nated in 1762 with Sir 
William Moreton, 


rei 


not specially concern 
British agriculture, 
and before so drastic 
a change were sanc- 
tioned it ought, at 
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Richard Taylor, rector 
of West Dean, Sussex 
{who died in 1784), 
assumed the name. 
He was the father of 
the Rev. William 
Moreton Moreton, 
whose sons died, leav- 
ing his daughters as 
co-heiresses of the 
splendid Cheshire 
abode. The present 
possessor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Moreton, who is 
now much advanced 
in years, takes the 
vreatest interest in her 
splendid heritage, and 
has done a great deal 
to preserve it from 
decay. It has for 
thirty-seven years been 
tenanted by Mrs. A. 
Dale, who reveres the 
old place, and bestows 
the utmost care upon 
its maintenance. Swept and garnished it is, as we may see, and 
is fortunate in being in such good hands. So may it long 
continue to speak of “the arts, the architecture, and the social lile 
of former times. 


FARMERS & THE METRIC SYSTEM 


NE of the hardy annuals which flourish sturdily amid 
flowers of rhetoric, in the stimulating soil of Chambers 
of Agriculture and other places where farmers delinde- 

rate, is a resolution calling upon the Government for “a 
uniform system of weights and measures.’ The phrase 
has become so crystallised that it easily passes current 
without, it must be confessed, conveying any very clear 
conception. A kindred, if not the same, idea is some- 
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least, to receive careful 
consideration from the 
farmer’s point of view. 
There is, at any 
rate, no_ hesitation 
about the proposal 
which has obtained the 
approval of the House 
of Lords, and is now 
receiving a large 
amount of support 
from the witnesses 
who have appeared 
before _ Lord __ Bel. 
haven’s Committee on 
the Bill. The whole 
of our present weights 
and measures are to 
be absolutely swept 
away, and an entirely 
new set, different in 
name, and, indeed, in 
every respect, is to be 
substituted. In two 
years’ time—to be 
precise, on April 5th, 
1g06—the bushel, the 
gallon, the pound, the hundredweight, the stone, the acre, 
and in fact all the familiar denominations, will be ruthlessly 
abolished and their use will become illegal. In place thereof 
the farmer will have to think and transact his business 
in hectolitres, kilograms, quintals, hectares, and metres. His 
1oo-acre farm will become 40°468 hectares, his bushel of wheat 
will become 3°637 decalitres, his stone of meat will become 
6350 kilograms, and his gallon of milk will become 4°5,459,631 
ltteers. It may be, as sanguine enthusiasts think, that farmers 
will accept such a change with alacrity, and it is to be presumed, 
from the expressions of opinion which have been referred to, that 
some at least of them are anxious to make it. But it requires a 
large amount of faith, anda good deal of ignorance of British 
farmers and their characteristics, to believe that all local and 
ancient weights and measures will forthwith disappear, and'that 
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all agricultural transactions will be conducted in the new terms. 
But if the system does not abolish the old confusion it will 
merely introduce another element of complexity. 

It is frequently overlooked by ardent reformers that the 
power of legislation in such matters as this is very limited. If 
buyers and sellers desire to contract bargains in terms which 
they mutually understand and presumably find convenient, it is 
practically impossible to prevent them from doing so. One 
instance may suffice to illustrate the persistency of an illegal 
measure. The great bulk of the milk sold in London and 
throughout the South of England is bought by the “barn 
gallon.” That is, of course, an illegal measure, and a contract 
in which the term was employed would probably be void. But 
the legal difficulty is easily evaded by making the contract in 
units of ‘‘seventeen pints,” which is the equivalent of a barn 
gallon. As a pint is an imperial measure, so any multiple 
thereof may be legal. Thus the law is adhered to in the letter 
and defied in the spirit. It is to be remarked that in this 
instance a measure persists for which there is no justifica- 
tion in reason or convenience. The origin of the barn 
gallon is intelligible enough, and under the conditions in 
which it was first invented there was, at any rate, a plausible 
defence for its use. But under existing circumstances there 
is nothing to be said for its survival, unless it is claimed that the 
sellers give 17 pints for the price of two imperial gallons; in 
other words, that it enables one party to the contract to get an 
advantage over the other. Many similar instances might be 
cited in proof of the tenacity with which customary weights and 
measures maintain their hold upon farmers, and in face of these 
facts the optimism of those who dream of setting up the metric 
system for agricultural purposes is enviable. What agricul- 
turists need, and need badly, is a reform of the weights and 
measures in use in different localities ; 
but a revolution is very frequently not 
the best method of reform. <A decimal 
system, based upon, and adapted to, 
existing weights and measures, might 
be practicable, and would perhaps be 
desirable; but those who expect farmers 
to swallow the metric system en bloc 
are, it is to be feared, imagining a 
vain thing. LF 


FROM THE . 
FARMS. 


THe CoNnDITION oF Crops. 
SINGULAR and_ interesting 
test could easily be applied to 
show the difference between 
the state of the crops this 
year and last year. It was 
on April 15th, 1903, that the frost 
occurred which completely ruined the 
fruit prospects of the year. It killed 
the flower buds of pear and plum and 
cherry, and even ruined a_ great 
quantity of the strawberries then 
coming on. But if a similar frost had 
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happened in 1904 very little harm 
would have been done. The incessant 
rains have rendered the soil so cold and 
sour that even brilliant sunshine does 
not bring things forward so fast as 
might be expected. Everything is a 
little backward in the country, and yet 
everything is beautiful with that tender 
beauty that we associate with early 
childhood. Little green buds are break- 
ing on the hawthorn hedges, a pale green 
cloak is mantling the elms, and the 
“tender delaying ash”’ is showing that 
colour in its black buds which tells 
of coming leafage. On some of the 
fields the young corn is throwing up 
its slender spikelets; on the meadows 
the daisies are out, and the fresi 
green herbage is beginning to tempt the 
grazing stock. Winter crops, where it 
was possible to sow them, are be- 
ginning to show a robust growth. 
Nevertheless, all these natural changes 
are a little behind the usual time, a con- 
dition of things by no means unsatisfac- 
tory. When we recollect how often this 
climate has produced a chilling and 
killing frost as late as May, we realise 
that it is not the late but the premature 
spring which is dangerous. The weather we have had in April 
has never been so wild as to bring farming operations toa stand- 
still, but to a great extent has facilitated them, and altogether the 
prospects of the year have considerably improved since the middle 
of March. 
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THE ImMpoRTATION OF MILK. 

Considering what has been taking place recently, it is very 
satisfactory to read the figures concerning the importation of 
milk which were given at the last council meeting of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association. During the six weeks ending on 
April 9th only 136cwt. of fresh milk had been imported in 
comparison with 1,354cwt. in the corresponding weeks of last 
year. The importation of cream amounted to 555cwt. compared 
with 696cwt., and 1,215cwt. of preserved milk were imported 
as compared with 1,561cwt. Condensed milk was brought in to 
the extent of 111,247cwt., as compared with 111,868cwt. From 
the farming point of view these figures are very satisfactory, and, 
we believe, equally so from that of the consumer. Milk is one 
of those articles which ought never to be consumed in anything 
but a perfectly fresh condition, and if brought here from abroad 
it can only be by the use of preservatives of some kind or 
another. The diminution of the foreign supply seems to point to 
the fact that the English public have recognised by experiment 
that there is no other milk equal to that which is produced on 
their own meadows. 

IMPLEMENTS AT PaRK Royat. 

It is to be regretted that the application for space to show 
agricultural machinery at the Park Royal Show this year is not 
so large as it was last year, but we doubt if the common-sense 
inference has been drawn. The total frontage space asked for is 
11,722ft., as compared with 14,585ft. last year. But the most 
obvious explanation lies in the inclemency of the weather, which 
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must have very greatly interfered with the business done in 
1903. An implemeni-maker goes to an exhibition with the 
avowed purpose of directly or indirectly procuring orders for 
himself. An agriculturist visits the implement yard in order 
to see if any new invention is brought forward, or if anything 
that either at the moment or on some future occa- 
may be utilised in his husbandry. Supposing that a 


is shown 


sion 





«1. Horsley Hinton, SAND-DUNES 


7 ALKING beside the seashore is always one of the 
most delightful of recreations, and it would be diff- 


cult to 
determine what 
sort of shore 
vields the greatest 
amount of 
Our 
sea-girt island 
offers a great 
variety. Roughly 


pleasure. 
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speaking it has 
on the western 
side precipitous 
rocks rising into 
high mountains 
in Wales and 
Cumberland and 
on the west coast 
of Scotland. From 
the summits. of 
these hills the 
land, roughly 
speaking, slopes 
gradually to the 
crumbling — shore 
on the east, whose 
main character- 
istics are low 
level sands, 
marshes, saltings, 
and dunes. But 
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downpour of rain comes, either he refrains altogether from 
visiting the exhibition, or, being wet and uncomfortable and 
generally unhappy, he makes only a cursory examinaticn of the 


exhibits. 


In consequence of all this, it was quite natural that 


the implement-makers should do very little business last year, 
and no doubt their complaint is a very fair one that the return 


was not commensurate with the 


THE FORMATION OF SAND-DUNES. 





NEAR BLACKPOOL. 


case we have a general rule, there are exceptions. 


expenses 


involved. 
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For 


example, on the western side of the island are many bays, 
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vreater or smaller 
in size, on whose 
low shores dunes 
have been formed, 
exactly as they 
are on the oppo- 
site. side of the 
country, and 
anyone sailing, 
say,,. from the 
river Thames 
up to the Orkney 
Islands, although 
he will pass more 
sloping low shores 
than high cliffs, 
will nevertheless 
have to go by 
many high and 
frowning rocks, 
such as those at 
Flamborough 


Head, and _ the 
Bass Rock, 
famous fer its 
gannets. But 
wherever’. the 
dunes occur it is 


interesting and not 
difficult to trace 
their formatidn. 
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The first essential 
is that the shore 
should be a low 
one, such, for 
instance, as there 
is round the classic 
neighbourhood of 
Mablethorpe, in 
Lincolnshire. 
There the incline 
is so gentle that to 
the onlooker the 
tide seems to have 
drawn itself up for 
miles, and left 
behind it a wide 
plain of wet-ribbed 
sand. Itis thekind 
of scenery made 
ever familiar to 
us by the muse 
of Tennyson, who, 
‘« seventy years 
ago, my darling, 
seventy years 
ago,” used to spend 
his summers there, 
and amass. those 
impressions which 
were afterwards to 
be enshrined in 
his verse. The 
formation of dunes 
is, to some extent, JI. Rawlings. 
a counteractive to 
the general encroachment of the water, which is so great here- 
abouts that until lately tithes were levied on a parish that long 
has been entirely submerged, a fact that is alluded to in “ In 
Memoriam” : 
‘* There rolls the deep where grew the tree ; 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen, 
There where the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.” ‘ 

The dune is a natural sea-bank, which here tends to prevent 

further encroachment, but it is made wherever there is a 
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sufficiency of low 
beach over which 
the wind blows. 
On many a day 
the waylarer finds 
the dust-cloud to 
be almost insuffer- 
able, and at such 
times the sand is 
formed into drifts 
much in the same 
way as snow is in 
winter. These 
irregular heaps are 
generally very 
small at first, but 
if there should be 
any accidental 
shelter from the 
breeze they remain 
permanently in 
one place, and 
just as one wind 
brought them 
there, so another 
one blowing from 
somewhere _ else 
soon or late carries 
to them some tiny 
seed; or it may be 
one of the birds 
that haunt the 
seashore  unwit- 
NORFOLK COAST. Copyright tingly plants the 

hardy seaside 
bents. Now a plant as soon as it begins to grow binds 
the dust together. Its roots go down amongst it and 
suck whatever moisture or nourishment they can find. And 
the seedling never comes up alone. Others are with it, that 
in due season shed their seed too, so that next time when 
the wind brings a dust-storm from the beach the _ bents 
or weeds have gathered round themselves a little mass that 
forms a nucleus for a larger bank. So, year by year, slowly 
in some places, quickly in others, does the dune grow and spread, 
for it has to be remembered that one is never made by itself. 
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Others come in the neighbourhood, and the more there are 
the quicker the factory, so to speak, works, because even 
a tiny shelter will cause the dust to whirl round and remain 
in a quiet heap near at hand. So, in some quarters, acres of 
dunes have been made during the progress of the centuries, 
and very beautiful they are. 

Perhaps the finest in the kingdom are those at Bamborough, 
of which we regret to have no photographs, though they have by 
more than one author been made the subject of a literary picture. 
So long has the process been going on, that the bent period has 
been passed, and gorse and broom have now grown to such an 
extent as to present a sea of liquid gold in the time of blossom, 
In parts of Lincolnshire a step further than this has been reached. 
After the wild hardy bushes have thoroughly established them- 
selves and gathered together a fair amount of soil, and made 
humus on which their roots can feed, then is the time for the 
farmer to come along and reclaiin the land. Possibly enough 
it is still within the reach of an exceptionally high tide, so that 
his first business is to dig a deep ditch that will receive any 
waters that pass the usual landmark. Then, like Balbus, dear 
to our memories of the Latin grammar, ‘‘ he builded a wall,” or 
rather a great dyke, that serves as a further rampart against the 
devouring sea. 

Close to Mablethorpe such a dyke and such a bank as we 








W. Rawlings. 


have described may be seen. When they have been constructed, 
the ordinary business of reclamation can go on pretty much in 
the same way as it would on a wild moor. The gorse and the 
broom and the bent, that have performed such good service, now 
that their work is done, are ‘‘raaved and rembled up,” dried and 
burnt, and made to manure the land that they have won from 
the sea. Then the ploughshare makes a deep furrow, more 
manure is put in, and in good time what was once a bare and 
barren expanse of sand, if it does not exactly blossom as the 
rose, at least grows green with food-crops for man and beast. 

If the unreclaimed sand-dunes are not very useful to man, 
they are, at any rate, very pleasant to the eye and tempting to 
the wandering feet. The sportsman loves them. Not long are 
they established before the seaside rabbit comes and burrows 
there, and makes good shooting at every season of the year, 
his naturally bumpy run being accentuated by the rough nature 
of the ground, so that the gun must be charged with straight- 
shooting powder that lays him low. Following the rabbit come 
various wild birds to take advantage of his digging. Here the 
female sheldrake, or burrow-duck as she is locally called, we 
were going to say builds her nest, but, to put it more correctly, 
lays her eggs, and in due season brings out her downy wild- 
running offspring. The puffins choose the same nesting-site, 
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and often have a battle roval in order to evict the rabbits, 
the latter not standing any very good chance against the 
puffin’s hard beak. Numerous smalf birds that haunt the sea- 
side, including linnets and other birds that live inland, love 
to breed among the gorse bushes, and even in the winter 
season it is curious to listen towards evening to the little 
piping voices whose owners are seeking out a_ sheltered 
roost for the night while, as likely as not, a cold wind moans 
drearily over the waste, and the sound of onsetting waves 
grows harsher as the stars come out and the hard sky deepens to 
frost. At that time, to mix sport with sentiment, the shore pot- 
hunter finds a place of concealment among these dunes, where he 
can wait for the flighting duck. Tbe naturalist whose blood- 
shedding days are over finds them c@nvenient also for his less 
hurtful purpose. Concealed among them he can watch the 
beautiful visitants to the seabeach as they stalk along the shore 
in search of food or gather together in groups. During early 
spring and summer he can here use his camera to the 
greatest advantage, obtaining pictures of birds that come and 
go to the nest, or tiny fledglings that have made their first 
uttering exit from the parental home. For the dunes are 
little visited, and at least in many parts of the country are 
treated as pure wilderness, where the wild creatures can move 
about and breed in undisturbed tranquillity, while only now and 
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then are they visited by a lover of Nature, who is content’ to 
gratify his eye and mind by beholding these creatures going 
happily about their daily avocations. — It is all the pleasanter for 
him, because he has constantly within view the sea that is 
changeless as far as its mighty mass of water goes, and still is 
the most mutable of natural phenomena if we consider the 
alterations produced by wind and light, cloud and darkness, 
sunshine and moonshine and starlight. 


, Y y 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF GOLF. 
ANY books have been published in recent years dealing 

with the technique of the game of golf, but not one of 

the number has reached the analytical completeness of 

‘“‘ Great Golfers: Their Methods ata Glance” (Mac- 

millan), by George W. Beldam. It is no belittling ofthe 
contribution which Mr. Beldam has herein made to.the study of 
the game to say that for the majority of his readers the absorbing 
element of interest will be found more ina study of his photo- 
graphs than of his letterpress, or even in the comments of Mr. 
Hilton. The photographs of Mr. Beldam embody with vivid 
force the dramatic actuality of each player while engaged in 
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makin his stroke; and it is in a study of the mechanism 
and individual style of each player as revealed in stance, 
swing, and follow through that most students of the game 
will find their greatest relaxation, if not eventual playing 
profit. 

Mr. Beldam is a celebrated cricketer, and he comes to the 
study of golf as a comparatively late recruit. He approaches 
the study of the game without any hampering prepossessions in 
favour of the old traditions. The whole mechanism of the game, 
as exemplified in the persons of the most renowned professional 
and amateur players of the day, is dissected by the aid of his 
camera with the dispassionate minuteness of an analyst resolving 
chemical substances into their primary elements. His own 
contributions on * Instantaneous Photography” as applied to 
eolf, and as a corrective of widespread fallacies which have been 
engendered in the golfing mind owing to the absence of scientilic 
data, touch an interesting feature of the game, which it is to be 
hoped that he may be able to amplify even in greater detail in 
the future. His examination of ‘¢ Cricket and Golf,” and the 
practical advice which he gives to the cricketer-golfer prone to 
estimate the learning of the game too lightly, is a valuable 
practical lesson by one who ias studied with painstaking 
accuracy the methods in which two great pastimes, wholly 
distinct in their methods, have to be played. 

The feature that strikes the experienced golfer most about 
Mr. Beldam’s photographs is that though each great player 
represented has an individual style of his own, taken in the bulk 
they all conform to a sound basic principle. Yet the photographs 
seem to prove quite cleariy that there is a well-marked difference 
between the English and Scottish school of players both in stance, 
grip, and swing. Vardon, Taylor, and Braid agree in having 
the interlocked grip, though if the recollection of the writer is 
not at fault the interlocked grip of Braid is an imported feature 
of his play since he came to live in the South. The stance of the 
two schools is also different. The English professionals and 
amateurs play more off the right leg than do their brethren in 
Scotland—a fact which is revealed by an examination of the 
stances of Braid, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Mure Fergusson, Mr. J. L. 
Low, Mr. Blackwell, and Herd. All these stances are much 
more square or open than the right-leg stance of the English 
school; the swing is fuller and more round; there seems to be 
more body and action in the follow through; and the whole pose 
strikes the observer as being more uniform in its model. While 
the stance of the Scottish school of player is more square or open, 
there is, at the same time, more disposition shown to cultivate 
the palm grip, and, with the exception of Mr. Laidlay, not to 
interlock the fingers—also a recent change on Mr. Laidlay’s 


B 
OT long ago one of those many successful men of the 
day who take their pleasures hurriedly, told me that 
motoring was among the best of trainings for the 
nerves, since it compelled a calm head and foreseeing 
eye while the extremities were moving very quickly, 
very accurately, and very adaptably. This applies to racquets 
also, as a game for modern life. Watch a public school 
competition any year, and you will see how often the match is 
lost at the critical moment just because the head is not calm; 
the boy who is serving is flurried. In his own court—perhaps 
a slow court with several ‘“ tricks’’ in it—he excels. Here he 
fails to adapt himself to the new conditions (the time for 
preliminary practice in the court being very short), and finds 
himself playing many points below his familiar form. Probably 
the play is faster than he has been accustomed to. The shouting 
and stamping in the gallery may have over-excited him, or may 
have deadened the sound of the ball—that sound by which the 
practised earcan tell so much as to directionsandangles Anyhow, 
he has failed to keep his quiet control, and the result has been 
that the mechanism of his service or of his stroke has failed him. 
Now it scarcely matters at all what department of life we 
consider, the same applies. There is the young clerk, adept in 
the routine of that small country office; he comes up to London 
with all its rush and roar, and in a few moments has to make a 
few decisions on which all sorts of issues rest. He loses his 
head. He falls several points below his familiar form. His 
mechanism has failed him. After all, as he sees afterwards, the 
demand was just such a one as he-had constantly answered to, in 
that country office. Only—his mechanism slipped away out of his 
hands, as it were, and he seemed to become an inexperienced 
child. There is no game in which this does not happen; but it 
seems to happen especially cruelly and paralysingly in racquets. 
And that is one reason why racquets should be such magnificent 
preparation for our Americanised modern life. Unlike motoring, 
it does not cramp the body at all, but allows of the freest swing 
of trunk and arm and wrist with fullest force. It asks, but does 
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part. At the same time, there is a greater variety of stance 
among the Scottish players. Occasionally it is quite square, 
but the intermediate shots are played sometimes with the club 
grasped at the very end of the leather, sometimes, as in the case 
of Vardon and Taylor, with a couple of inches to spare at the 
end of the club, occasionally with a square stance, and occa- 
sionally in addressing the ball off the right leg. Mr. Hilton’s 
grip is one of the most interesting of the series. It is exactly 
like Willie Park’s. The club is held loosely and delicately in 
the fingers, with the hands more apart than would seem to 
correspond with the idea of what is orthodox or effective. His 
address is very open—24in. as compared with 18in. and 2oin. by 
the other players. Yet he hits a tremendous ball, mainly through 
the excessive follow through of the whole weight of his compact 
body. Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s stance is also a very open one, 
and his swing is fuller. than almost any other example in the 
book. His critics do not fail to emphasise a certain heterodox 
opinion expressed. by the author of the ** Badminton Golf” on 
the position of the right elbow in the swing, and they irium- 
phantly point:to his own style as revealed by Mr. Beldam’s 
photographs to confute the heresy. 

The charm of tie book is its instructive variety. Though 
conscious or unconscious imitation of some great golfer is bound 
to influence the style of every player, there is produced as the 
final outcome of a consolidated style a certain individuality 
hammered out by the player himself. The photographs also 
show that though there are many ways and styles of playing 
the game, corresponding to the temperament, adaptability, and 
physique of the player, the underlying general principles are 
the same throughout all the diversities. To the golfer the 
value of the book as an educational study is enhanced by the 
fact that Mr. Beldam is a golfer as well as a photographer. 
There is no crudeness about the work, and the art of a skilled 
photographer has been brought to bear just on those points of 
the golfer’s art at different stages of the game which are most 
in dispute, most frequently called in question, and so difficult 


of definite solution. There are two players of great note, 
however, to whom Mr. Beldam might turn on some _ future 
occasion the resources of his camera. They are Willie Park 


aud Mr. A. Mackenzie Ross. Both players—the one an open 
champion, and the other for nearly a generation one of the 
leading amateurs of Scotland —typify the fast disappearing 
scientific style of the old Musselburgh school. Grace, finish, 
scientific accuracy are the characteristics of their style; and 
portraits of them would make an interesting addendum for the 
purposes of comparison in a future edition of a remarkably 
instructive and valuable work. 


FOR RACQUETS 


MILEs. 


not always get, legs bent and alert upon the balls and toes of 
the feet, ready to rush in any direction; yet, withal, unruffled 
brain and accurate mechanism. 

It is about this accurate mechanism that ! want to write, 
rather than about the unruffled brain. For the art of preserv- 
ing a less ruffled brain has been acquired, in my case, chiefly by 
exercises that boys would consider ridiculous, as indeed they 
are. Boys are unlikely to breathe deeply and rhythmically, and 
to relax their muscles during the outward breath, as a special 
form of training. But the art of acquiring a less incorrect 
mechanism, and of acquiring it so securely that it will not 
forsake you at a crisis, demands iittle time, would not be at all 
absurd if it were taken up by the leading boys at any school, and 
must be healthy into the bargain. : 

I do not know how far it was due to the practice of such 
mechanisms by Wright, one of the winning pair this year, that 
Winchester won so easily and quietly, by 4 games too. When 
| last met Wright I was going through my games’ drill, my 
Alphabet of Athletics, at a little private school in Winchester, 
and Wright told me he was going to do the exercises for racquet 
services and racquet strokes. There were four of them, forehand 
service and stroke, backhand service and stroke. Five minutes’ 
drill a day is notat all dull work, since it recalls some of the pleasure 
of playing the real game, and is not a severe tax on one’s time. 
It is magnificent exercise for the body. Add to it a foot-drill, 
say of two minutes; supplement it by similar training for left- 
handed play. There you have a way to master the mechanism 
and at the same time develop the body. 

“This is making a game too serious a thing, 


” 


says the loose 


thinker, who has not studied psychology. It is making physical 
culture much more interesting to a boy, and it is making the 
play itself, in the court, far more successful and therefore far 
more interesting. For when you have gained possession of 
your mechanism by such practice, then you scarcely ever think 
of it during the play in the court. Your mind is on the ball, the 
opponent, the tactics—just where it should be. Practice has 
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not made perfect, but it has made the mechanism sub-conscious, 
almost as inevitable a part of you as your flannel trousers or 
white shoes. It has relieved you of serious care so far as part 
of the play is concerned; you do not have to think of your 
chords in the bass, as it were. Your practice before play has 
made the habit yours. As to whether my mechanisms are 
correct or not, I do not care to say. I think they will bear 
considerable improvement. But here they are. 

For the service, I set on the wall a small white mark to 
represent the ball about the height at which I want to take it. 
My racket’s tace must sweep just below this spot, with a sweep, 
as in sword-play, across, with a swing of trunk and shoulder and 
arm, first from right to left, then from left to right. 

For the strokes I set on the floor a long white line—tape 
will do well enough. Along this line my racket’s face must 
move, beginning well back and following well through, almost as 
at golf. At first I attend to the beginning, then to the follow 
through, then to the spot where the ball should be when I take 
it. At about that spot my stroke must show its fullest force. 
The stroke is not an oily swing, as in club-swinging, but exists 
for the sake of an infinitesimally brief and compressed outlay 
of the most rapid energy. : 

Then there is the foot-drill, the alert position being the 
initial one—legs bent, feet on their balls and toes, almost as if 
one were a wrestler. ‘The ball, I imagine, will be coming to my 
right (forehand) side; from the alert I pass into the forehand 
position, make a stroke, then pass again to the alert position. 
Next, I imagine, the ball will be coming to my left (backhand) 
side; from the alert I pass into the backhand position, makea stroke, 
then pass again to the alert position. And there are other foot- 
drills besides. Deprive Latham, Jessop, Hackenschmidt, of their 
foot-play, and you deprive them of 
their success. These are born ex- 
perts. I was born slow to start on 
my feet, and with wrong mechanisms 
for play. Better mechanisms I have 
earned by such drills. Having ends 
in view, ends that appealed to me and 
moved me, | did not find the drills 
dull. Drills for, let us say, bricklaying 
or gymnastics 1 should have found 
less interesting. 

Now the full value of such drills 
—to each player or worker his own 
drills—there simply is not space to 
detail here. But I wish to insist on at 
least two of the supreme merits. 

The first is that during play a 
player can scarcely correct his 
mechanisms even if he would like 
to. During play it is natural and 
right that he should give most of 
his attention to the play itself. Be- 
sides, of twenty consecutive strokes 
no two may be quite alike. In the 
bedroom he can devote heart and 
soul, nerve and eye, to improving 
the mechanisms, correcting here and 
there, without being disturbed. He 
concentrates on each mechanism in turn. Of course, without 
play in the court itself he will never play well. But if he 
constantly plays in the court with bad mechanisms he 
establishes these more firmly, and fails to do himself justice. 
Perhaps this is why so few players keep up their play—more’s 
the pity. 

The second merit is that the exercise is attractive to many ; 
it may not be so scientific as ‘‘ Ling,” but it is a fine outlet for 
superfluous physical and nervous energy, and it is not sheer 
drudgery. Moreover, it meets the objection so often made to 
racquets, that it 1s too expensive. It 7s expensive-—very. Let 
us give a racket a life of ten matches, and a price of 15s.; that is 
1s. 6d. per match. Let us give a match thirty balls, at 2d. 
each; you pay for half of them, 2s. 6d. Let us allow some 
margin for cost of court, flannels, tips, journeys, etc., say 2s. 6d. 
Now 6s. 6d. is not nothing, if you spend it three times a week. 
But suppose that you love the game, as I do, and yet cannot 
afford to play it all the year round, you have a compromise. 
Get your play whenever you can afford it, and meanwhile keep 
up your mechanisms, and with them your training — your 
physical culture, if you like to call it that. Then, if you only 
play once a fortnight, you will still be in fair condition to enjoy 
yourself, 

The game is a grand one, so grand that it is worth treating 
as an art and not only as a “recreation.” ‘A game is a game.” 
Yes. But what 7s agame? What can it do for us—for enjoy- 
ment, for health, for character, for nerve-training with a view to 
business, for safety-valve, and soon? For my own part, agame 
is a game, which is more than can be said of commercial life, 
where fair play is not a sine qua non. And for that very reason, 
because a game 7s a game, 7s a thing well worth doing better 
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than before, it claims as its right sensible practice before and 
between the times of play. If players played for fewer hours 
and practised for more minutes, they could afford to play at least 
once a week, and wouid not be so dependent on play itself, 
while, when they did play, they would enjoy it more. 

This is sheer preaching. But it is preaching by one who 
has practised during a busy life—and a life devoid of superfluous 
cash—-and who has also witnessed good results. It is by one 
who hates to see a good game given up for sheer want ol 
common-sense. 

Why are not our cities and our suburbs full of facilities for 
ball games : Racquets among the first, then the cheaper and 
easier games of squash, fives, and Badminton? But racquets, 1 
you please, as often as you can spare the money and the time 
(which is probably far oftener than you say), and, if you please 
a certain amount of preparation for play, so that you may play 
less unsatisfactorily and for many more years of lite. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN OLD FIRE-BACK. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Si1k,—I am sending you the photograph of an old fire-back which I bought, 
with dogs, in February, 1900, from a shop in New Oxford Street, W.C., and 
would ask you to be so kind as to reproduce the same in one of your issues, 
as I am very anxious, if possible, to obtain some particulars of its origin, 
and an explanation of the designs on it, as it is a very fine and interesting 
plate in excellent condition. My house, sketches and part culars of which 





appeared in Country LIFE some years ago now, was built for Henry Prince 
of Wales in 1607, though it has been in my family for nearly 150 years. I 
still have growing here the first mulberry tree planted in England, in 1600, 
by the order of King James I., and it continues to bear fruit.—S. M.-W. 


SPRING MIGRANTS. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE 
Sik,—In the part of England just south of London, and between London 
and the South Cost, it is just a little remarkable, considering how backward 
all the floral spring produce has been, that the immigrant birds have been 
quite fairly up to their normal dates of arrival. Thus we have had the 
swallow on April roth, the cuckoo on the 13th, the wryneck two days later. 
In some parts of England it appears to be noted that the wryneck has been 
arriving a day or two before the cuckoo, but I cannot find this to be the case 
here. All these dates are the result of personal observation only; they do 
not by any means imply that each or any of the birds may not have been 
noticed earlier in the same locality by others, but are only given to show that 
in general, although the spring is so backward in its flora, the birds are not 
delaying their coming to any serious extent. I may add that we had the 
chiffchaff here certainly by the 12th, and I suspect a day or two before. I 
have not yet seen any of the sand-martins, though they commonly precede the 
swallows here.—H. 
NESTS IN CHIMNEYS. 
- [To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sik,—Can any of your numerous readers suggest a means of preventing 
starlings and jackdaws building in chimneys? At this time of year even bird- 
lovers find them a nuisance. Wire-netting fixed over the top of the chimney- 
pot makes sweeping difficult, and in little-used chimneys is patiently removed 
by the birds till they can get underneath it. I hear that wire cages to 
enclose the whole chimney-pot answer their purpose, but their unsightliness 
makes them a last resource. —H. H. W. 
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MARKING WOODCOCK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—With reference to the correspondence in CouNrry LIFE ve marking 
of woodcock, if others would also mark them a lot more might be learnt of 
the habits and movements of this interesting bird. I shall be pleased to give 
any information I can to anyone that is interested in this subject.— 
WILLIAM MEECH, Head-keeper, Hulne Abbey, Alnwick. 


THE QUALITIES OF MILK. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.’’} 


Sik,—Your note on the desirability of having milk of a uniform character 
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interested me very much, because in the days of my childhood it was 
considered necessary for me to have the milk of one cow. So necessary, in 
fact, that when I was taken to the seaside my cow was sent along with me, 
much to the amusement of the populace at large. The idea that the milk 
taken by an invalid should not be mixed may be exploded by modern science, 
but it was quite a common belief in those days. A great many of these old 
superstitions are found to have a substantial reason for their existence. They 
were mostly formed from close observation, though no clear and definite 
reasons could be given, such as are demanded by the present generation of 
doctors, and, after all, an ounce of practice is worth a pound of theory. Of 
course, the evening and the morning milk of one cow would not contain 
exactly the same amount of nourishing ingredients, but taking day by day the 
invalid would get practically the same amount of food in exactly the same 
form. Unfortunately it is not possible for every town-bred child to have his 
own cow, and your sugge-tion that a uniform quality should be kept up by 
carefully mixing rich milk with the poorer seems to me to be excellent. The 
one drawback, however, is that very few people seem to care what sort of 
milk they are supplied with, and a dairy farmer would 
have a great deal of difficulty in securing a_ higher 
price for his milk if the extra labour made it more 
expensive to produce. One or two customers would 
be only too glad to pay a little more, but the vast 
majority of people seem to be utterly indifferent to 
this most important item of the daily bill of fare, 
although the family physician is constantly preaching 
from the text, ‘Good milk makes a healthy nursery.” 
Anything that can be done to enlighten people on 
this point must be for the good of future genera- 
tions. —R. S. 
FATALITY IN TRAGIC DRAMA. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.”] 
Si1k,—May I say a few words about Miss Macleod’s 
article on this subject? One has to take a lot to her 
drama to appreciate it. Her essay explains the drama, 
and gives it a reality after a fashion ; but standing alone 
it is a voice crying in the wilderness, a mere haunting 
cry without name or substance to lay hold of. I cannot 
see that her psychic drama is more than an attempt to 
chain the clouds. One has, I am sure, to see ‘‘ along 
the nerves of material life’ in dramatic representa- 
tien. Mere thoughts, ideas, ‘‘ the incalculable life 
of the soul,” are unactable. It is not necessary to 
drag them out of the body and its surroundings, for, 
” would 
never waken at all, robbed of the impetus from those spiritual influences. It 
is the flow of emotion from that inner life which makes an active soul of 
matter. The seaweed is floated out brown and living on the waves, but when 


after all, the body’s ‘‘conditioned energies 


the tide recedes, it hangs an inert mass. That is the body when the living 
currents of emotion, passion, energy retreat and dry up in the soul. Again, 
in regard to this supposed power of an emotion to make itself a visible reality, 
it seizes the imagination with the power of an impersonified Helen—it is but as 
a flash of gunpowder compared to the ordered and planned explosion that sends 
a ball whizzing through space. The ancient idea was to put the living fire into 
the best mediums that wit could contrive, not that they contrived it, but it 
was the seen handiwork of the unseen. There are certain muscles in the leg 
that propel it forward in walking—they will do so even when the spinal- 
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cord is severed. Miss Macleod takes certain spiritual phrases and bids them 
walk forward, which she says they will do as well without the spine, z.e., the 
body, and will impress the onlookers with a decided complexion of soul, 
which I would deny. One needs the fringe of earth to satisfy an earthly gaze. 
I think the poetess is on false ground. She is so intense that her gaze is 
narrowed in. The inner eye may see true and deep, but there is needed the 
eye that sees earth as well as heaven. Is it not possible to make the psychal 
drama greater, more appealing, by mixing into it the colours of our common 
earth—our common traditions, our universal hopes and fears? You must have 
recognisable terms and recognisable characters. We all know the elemental 
passions: the craving of the spirit, the terror of fate, the blindness of the 
wisest and best are to-day and forever. But if one uses drama to describe 
them, the figures must be persons, not symbols. Miss 
Macleod has developed a beautiful fancy, but if taken 
seriously, it must result in a very unsubstantial pageant. 
No hands have fashioned, or ever will fashion, vessels to 
hold the banquet for him round whom we weave a circle 
thrice, for ‘‘ he on honey-dew hath fed, and drank the 
milk of Paradise.” —CoOTHURNUs. 


EARLY NESTING. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Countrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I noticed recently in a daily paper, under the 
heading ‘‘ Early Nesting of Birds,” that a throstle’s nest 
containing four eggs had been found in a hedge at 
Clapham. In my own garden, in a yew bush, within 
royds. of the house, there is a throstle’s nest with five 
young birds, hatched ten days ago.—JOsEPH PyM, Belper. 

{Many broods have already flown.—ED. ] 


THE WEI-HAI-WEI HARRIERS. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—-Few people will have heard of this small pack of 
harriers and the sport they give to their few followers. 
The accompanying photographs will show how, notwith- 
standing a good fall of snow cn last December 5th, they 
had an excellent bye-day on the surrounding hills, result- 
ing in the killing of three hares. Owing to this heavy 
fall of snow, all riding was out of the question, so anyone 
who was keen enough to stumble over the broken ground 
on foot, and plunge headlong into the snowdrifts, was rewarded by seeing 
some very pretty hunting and a good morning’s sport.—E. E. P. 


LEDGES ON DOWNS. 

[To tHe Eprror oF ‘* Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Although a regular subscriber to your delightful paper, I had not, 
before seeing the article entitled ‘‘ Ledges on Chalk Downs” in a recent 
issue, noticed the correspondence on the subject to which you refer. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, your warning that this last article is a summing up, | 
venture to solicit the insertion of this further letter on the subject, as it 





contributes to the discussion a fact which I infer from your article cannot 
have been before mentioned in the correspondence, and which (apparently) is 
not to be explained by any of the causes suggested for the formation of 
these ledges, unless it be the one hinted at by the writer of your article, as 
to the effects on steep slopes of the melting of drifts of dirty snow. Well, 
Sir, my fact and contribution to the discussion is that on the eastern slope 
of one of the highest hills in the deer forest of Glen Alladale, in Ross-shire, 





THE WEI-HAI-WEI HARRIERS MOVING OFF. 


at an elevation of about 3,00o0!t., there is a series of these terraces as nearly 
resembling those shown in the first photograph attached to your article as is 
possible, having regard to the geological structure and elevation of the two 
localities. In Alladale, at the place in question, there is absolutely no 
vegetation. The soil is bare granite, disintegrated by frost and weather 
into a small pebbly gravel lying thinly on this wide exposed slope over the 
solid rock beneath. There is no feed for decr or sheep (if any such there 
were, they have been excluded from the ground since it was forested, going 
on for forty years ago), and worms or worm-casts at such an elevation and 
exposure are, of course, out of the question, The only possible explanation 
is that suggested by the writer of your article, the dirt in this case bein the 
trated and triturated granite. —C. C. MACRAE, 
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